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This adaptation, by Nanette Ford, of the symbol from the United Nations’ 
World Food Conference (November, 1974) points out three goals to us - 
food, peace, and interdependence. The wheat is the promise of food, a 
potential abundance that we must work to convert into bread for all. 
And not just bread, but bread and justice, global economic justice. It 
is a call for this conversion. THe encircling olive branches are a sign 
of peace, peace understood as ,, shalom M , the fullness for 
human=development . "If you want peace, work for justice" as one world 
citizen put it. And again, "Development is the new name for peace." 
Finally, the globe is a call to global interdependence, to live as 
sisters and brothers with all peoples and with the earth itself . 
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FOREWORD 



Nothing reveals seriousness of purpose and authentic commitment to 
articulated values so fully as the tools and strategies the committed 
devise to achieve their purposes. This manual, EDUCATING FOR PEACE AND 
JUSTICE, is a well-honed tool to be used in a carefully planned strategy 
to achieve both the substantive and normative goals of peace education: 

1) knowledge both of the causes of violence and injustice and 
of the possibilities for transcending them, and 

2) attitudes favoring the behavioral and structural changes 
this transcendence will require. 

At once globally comprehensive in scope and richly detailed with 
concrete examples and case material, this volume comprises a uniquely 
effective mechanism to enable educators committed to these purposes to 
fulfill them. It provides a means to achieve the urgently needed 
counter balance to most mainstream curricula which assume the 

inevitability of most political violence and the irreversibility of much 
social injustice. 

EDUCATING FOR PEACE AND JUSTICE wastes no effort on persuading educators 
that peace education is necessary. It proceeds from the fundamental 
assumption that both peace and justice are humanly attainable goals. 
The primary requirements for their attainment are the development of 
peace-related skills and knowledge and the engendering of a robust faith 
in the capacity of human beings to enact structural and behavioral 
change. 

This manual is a practical tool imbedded in a hopeful strategy. 
It should prove useful to all peace educators. 

Ms. Betty Reardon 
Peace Education Program 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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PREFACE TO THE 7TH EDITION 



It has been three years since we last revised this teachers manual. In 
addition to updating the statistics, resources, and some of the activities for 
each unit, we have made a number of significant additions and changes, so that 
approximately half of this volume is new. The major additions and changes 
are : 



1. Extensive case studies. The lengthy case study on Nicaragua pulls together 
all the issues addressed in the first four units and offers a unique and 
specific way to apply the data, make judgments, and act on these judgments. 
The shorter case studies on the Philippines and on El Salvador and the General 
Foods Corporation provide specific illustrations of the data, theory and 
action possibilities for the "US Foreign Policy" and "Global Poverty and 
Development" units respectively. The case study on nonviolence — "The Tracks 
Campaign" — presents a specific action possibility in the "War and Alterna- 
tives" unit. 



2. Numerous stories. Both as a way of concretizing the concepts and data and 
of touching the imaginations and hearts of students and hopefully motivating 
them to more courageous action, we have added a number of stories, including 
several about young people. New stories include personal accounts of teenage 
Nicaraguan literacy workers and older coffee workers in Nicaragua, El 
Salvador, and Guatemala; a Filipino artisan and former political prisoner 5 a 
poor Peruvian woman organizer; two US defense workers and the moral dilemmas 
and decisions they have faced; and a 10 -page readers’ theatre version of the 
story of Sadako Sasaki (SADAKO AND THE THOUSAND PAPER CRANES). 

3. Expanded action suggestions. While previous editions have consistently 
stressed the action component of education for peace and justice (EPJ: see the 
"Methodology" section below) and all the units incorporate this dimension, we 
have added a wider variety of action possibilities, especially for younger 
students and particularly in the units on "Global Interdependence", "US-USSR 
Relations", and "War and Alternatives". At the end of the "War and Alterna- 
tives" unit, we also offer a process for helping students make appropriate 
decisions about the many action possibilities presented to them in this 
volume . 

4. Expanded peace section, especially for elementary and junior high. The 
most significant changes in this volume, other than the case studies, are in 
the last two units. We have incorporated many of the insights of other peace 
educators over the past few years as well as our own, as concern over the 
nuclear arms race has escalated, with a corresponding explosion of educational 
resources in this area. Part of the expansion of the "US-USSR Relations" and 

War and Alternatives" units has been activities and action suggestions for 
elementary and junior high students, complementing the extensive sections for 
teachers of these students in the "Hunger" and "Global Interdependence" units, 
thus making the entire volume much more appropriate for these age levels than 
previous editions . 



3 • Multiple perspectives. While we do not claim to have presented every side 
on every issue, we have greatly expanded the number of "point-counterpoint" 
and multiple perspectives examples in this volume. There are two point- 
-counterpoint examples in the case study on Nicaragua — on US policy and on 
claims of religious persecution by the Nicaraguan government; one on the 
activities of the General Foods Corporation in the case study on El Salvador; 
and one on the Nuclear Freeze campaign. Places where we present multiple 
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perspectives include three perspectives on US foreign policy in general, three 
perspectives on US military aid to the Philippines, multiple views of Soviet 
policies and of alternatives to war, and two different moral choices made by 
long-time US defense workers. The second point-counterpoint in the case study 
on Nicaragua offers a process for evaluating multiple perspectives and partic- 
ularly for deciding who to believe. You might refer to the criteria presented 
there for all the multiple perspectives examples. 

6. Fully appropriate for public education. While the 6th edition of this 
manual divided it into four separate volumes, with Volume III explicitly for 
religious educators, this GLOBAL DIMENSIONS volume still contained a number of 
religiously oriented activities and readings. Those have been eliminated in 
^this 7th edition and relocated in Volume III on RELIGIOUS DIMENSIONS. Those 
religiously based organizations that continue to be listed here — in the 
"Special Resources" section of some units and in the "Helpful Organizations" 
at the end — are listed because they also produce resources and/or provide 
information and action suggestions that are appropriate to non-religious 
groups . 
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HOW TO USE THIS MANUAL 



A. General Directions 



1 . t! A Methodology for EPJ" 

Read this introductory section carefully for general teaching suggestions 
before deciding which components of this volume to put together for your 
course/program. Then we suggest returning to these methodological reflections 
several times during the course to see how you are doing. 

2. General format 

Each unit begins with an outline of the content, some "Teacher Directions" on 
how to teach that unit to specific age groups, and "Special Resources" (in 
addition to the ones identified within the unit note: the list of "Helpful 
Organizations" at the end of the volume gives addresses for those mentioned 
more than once in the text, where the address is not given; for organizations 
mentioned only once, their address is given in the text). Each unit focuses 
on one theme, presents several key concepts on that theme, a variety of 
teaching activities for communicating each concept, some action possibilities 
around the theme, and one or more short student readings and often a longer 
reading or two for older students and/or teacher background. 

3. Basic structure of the themes 

This volume is essentially composed of two parts, with the first two units 
addressing the issues of global justice and the last three units focusing on 
the issue of world peace. The third and fourth units might be considered 
transitional. The third, on "Global Interdependence", with its emphasis on 
personal action possibilities, is the culmination of the section on global 
justice. With its emphasis on developing a global perspective, that we are 
one human family, it also serves as a framework or introduction to the "peace" 
half of the manual. The fourth unit, on "US Foreign Policy", provides more of 
a political analysis of both the justice and peace issues and offers political 
action possibilities, particularly through the Philippine and Nicaraguan case 
studies. 

4. Which units should I use? 

Ideally, both the justice and the peace issues should be included in any 
global or peace education course. How much of each area you can cover depends 
on who you are teaching and how much time you have. Section B below gives 
directions for specific age groups. We put the justice section first because 
we believe it is essential for students to see the connections between justice 
and peace and the truth of the statement "If you want peace, work for jus- 
tice". Within the justice section, we put the unit on "Hunger" first because 
students of all ages can understand the need (and right) for food and because 
the unit begins with some "sensitizing activities" that draw students into the 
study in more of an experiential way. But this volume need not be used from 
beginning to end. You can select those units (or sections of units) that 
integrate best with your existing course (the unit outlines help in this 
selection) or you can use this volume as the basis for a whole course. 

5. Which activities and readings should I use? 

Once again, it depends on the age group and the time available. To identify 
which activities within a unit are appropriate to your age group — with the 
exceptions of the units on "Global Interdependence" and "War and Alternatives" 
where special whole sections for K-6 are included — you need to read the 
"Teacher Directions" for the unit and then read over the various possibilities 
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presented with each concept and select and/or adapt those that seem most 
appropriate for your own situation. While the activities often mention those 
age groups for whom we think they are most appropriate, we do not want to 
restrict your creativity in using or adapting them to different age groups. 
The student readings for each unit are found at the end of the unit. Many are 
one or two pages long and some are appropriate for younger students as well as 
older ones. The longer readings are both for older students and for teachers 
as background for teaching the key concepts to students of all ages. Again, 
which ones you use depends on the reading ability of your students. 

6. Do I need the other volumes of this manual? 

If you want to include in your peace and justice course any of the national 
issues covered in Volume I (see outline below), you should get that volume. 
But for teachers who want to focus solely on global justice and peace issues, 
we have tried to make this volume as self-contained as possible, particularly 
for teachers in public education settings. Most of the cross references are 
to other sections of this volume. But there are several places where Volume I 
and III would be helpful supplements. If you want to expand the units on 
world hunger and poverty to include their local or national dimensions, then 
the units on '’Poverty" , "The Elderly", and "Racism" in Volume I would be 
important. Also, the unit on "Advertising" in Volume I adds another dimension 
to the "Hunger" unit in this volume. If you want to expand the unit on "War 
and Alternatives" here to include non-violent conflict resolution at all 
levels — interpersonal through international — then the unit on "Non-violent 
Conflict Resolution" in Volume I would be helpful. If you want to help young 
people make a conscientious decision about registration for the draft and 
military service (as part of the unit on "The Military and US Life") , you have 
a lengthy process provided in the "Peace and War" unit in Volume III, where 
there is also an excellent unit on "Today’s Peacemakers" offering a wide 
variety of resources on 19 contemporary peacemakers. 



Volume I: NATIONAL DIMENSIONS 

"Nonviolent Conflict Resolution" 
"Institutional Violence" 

"Peace and Justice in Schools" 
"Peace, Justice, and the Law" 
"Poverty in the US" 

"Advertising" 

"Older People" 

"Disabled People" 

"Sexism" 

"Racism" 

"Multicultural Education" 



Volume Ills RELIGIOUS DIMENSIONS 

"Today's Peacemakers" 

"The Meaning of Peace and Justice" 

"The Prophets: Yesterday and Today" 
"Gospel-Culture Contrasts" 

"Peace and War" 

"Service Programs" 

APPENDICES 

— Roman Catholic Document Summaries 

— Protestant Document Statements 

— A Spirituality of Peace & Justice 



For religious educators, we would strongly recommend using Volume III in 
conjunction with this volume (as well as with Volume I if you are also using 
it) . Volume III provides the religious dimensions of these global issues and 
several units that would be excellent preliminary ones to the issue-oriented 
units in this volume. Further, the "Service" unit in Volume III provides 
directions and models for setting up on-going programs for a school or church. 
In addition, the appendix with various church statements on peace and justice 
and a spirituality of peace and justice makes it a valuable addition to any 
religiously based study of peace and justice issues. 
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B. Directions for Specific Age Groups 

1 . Elementary teachers 

With the additions noted in the Preface above (#2, #3, #4), this edition is 
much more helpful to elementary teachers than previous editions. If you start 
with the global justice issue, as we suggest, you should consider these two 
options : 

— Do the "Hunger" unit first, following the "Teacher Directions" presented 
there, followed by section I of the unit on "Global Poverty and Development". 
The preliminary activities at the beginning of that section I might even 
precede the "Hunger" unit, since they help students get in touch with their 
own feelings and experiences with poverty /hunger . "Global Interdependence: 
K-6", with its emphasis on action, and parts of the case study on Nicaragua, 
especially the children T s projects, could provide the conclusion to this part 
of your study; or 

— Start with the unit on "Global Interdependence: K-6" because its five basic 
concepts (differences, oneness, systems, responsibility, and interdependence 
with the earth) have explicit application in the unit to the classroom and 
local community as well as the global community. Then go to "Hunger" and 
section I in "Global Poverty". This would allow you to begin the study of 
global justice and then peace at levels closer to students 1 own experience and 
then move to the global level. 

In terms of teaching the peace issue, as noted above, the unit on "Global 
Interdependence" provides the opportunity to develop more of a global perspec- 
tive as essential preparation for considering world peace. We recommend as 
the next step the K-6 section of "War and Alternatives". This would be 
followed by either another part of the "War and Alternatives" unit for older 
middle grade students or those parts of the unit on "US-USSR Relations" that 
are identified as appropriate for elementary students. The children* s proj- 
ects in the case study on Nicaragua provide a unique opportunity for children 
to see and respond to children as victims of war and thus could also be used 
here as a fitting conclusion. 

As noted in the "Teacher Directions** in these units, we highly recommend 
supplementing this volume with two much smaller teachers guidebooks, GLOBAL 
FAMILY PUPPETS and PUPPETS FOR PEACE. These not only provide additional and 
extremely engaging teaching activities on hunger, global interdependence, and 
peace, but they also link these issues with multicultural education and racism 
and nonviolent conflict resolution on the interpersonal as well as interna- 
tional levels for elementary students. For elementary teachers, they would 
serve some of the same purposes as Volume I of this manual. Videotapes of the 
skits and chants in these guidebooks, followed by discussion with teachers on 
how they can use the participatory puppetry methodology, are also available 
from our Institute. 

2. Junior and senior high teachers : It is to you that this volume is 
primarily addressed .There are activities within most sections of all the units 
that are appropriate for the junior high level, with the exception of most of 
the unit on "US Foreign Policy**. Read the "Teacher Directions** with each unit 
for specific suggestions. As already noted in #4 and #5 above, how much of 
this volume you teach depends mostly on time. If you want to include both the 
justice and peace dimensions, we would suggest following the sequence of units 
as presented here. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Teachers of younger high school students should follow the directions for both 
junior and senior high students, adapting activities to your specific situa- 
tion. Teachers of older senior high students can use most of the activities 
in this volume and the longer readings presented with each unit. The key 
variable is how much time you have. 

3. College teachers 

Obviously, the more mature the student, the more they can gain from the 
activities, readings, and actions in each of units. It is at this level that 
the units on "US Foreign Policy" and the military-industrial complex section 
in the unit on "The Military and US Life", especially the community research 
projects, are most appropriate. See the "Teacher Directions" with each unit 
for more specific directives. 

4. Non-US teachers 

Previous editions of this manual have been used by teachers in many other 
English speaking First World countries, especially Canada. In this edition, 
we have added a few more Canadian resources. The analysis and concepts, the 
activities, and many of the action suggestions in the units on "Hunger", 
"Global Poverty and Development", and "Global Interdependence" are as applica- 
ble to other First World countries as to the US, though many of the resources 
and some of the action suggestions are US oriented. The "US Foreign Policy", 
"The Military and US Life", and the "US-USSR Relations" units obviously have a 
US orientation. But because of the predominant role of US policy in this 
whole area of global justice and peace, these units have proven useful to 
other First World teachers. The "War and Alternatives" unit also has univer- 
sal applicability, despite the US orientation of some of its action compo- 
nents. Creative teachers have adapted the action suggestions in these units 
to their own national situation. We would ask teachers from other countries 
using this manual to identify and send us their adaptations and descriptions 
of key resources from their own country, so that we can pass them on to other 
teachers inquiring from that country. 

C. Complementary Resources /Experiences 

1 . In-Service Education 

— The Institute for Peace and Justice in St. Louis offers teacher workshops, 
in-service training and summer institutes on any or all of the topics covered 
in this manual. For further information contact Institute for Peace and 
Justice, 4144 Lindell, #400, St. Louis, Mo. 63108. 

— Educators for Social Responsibility has a number of excellent resources for 
Educating in a Nuclear Age which have been mentioned in the text. They also 
offer Teacher Training and In-Service Workshops on a variety of topics such 
as: "Education and the Threat of Nuclear War", "Politics and Bias in Teaching 
about Nuclear Issues", and "Teaching Students to be Peacemakers". Write ESR, 
23 Garden St., Cambridge, MA 02138. 

2. Consortium on Peace Research, Education, Development (COPRED) 

This national network of educators, researchers, and activists has several 
task-forces. The Peace Education Network (PEN) is for elementary and secon- 
dary teachers. The College Network is for college teachers. There is also a 
Religion and Ethics Network. Write COPRED, c/o University of Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana, IL., for further information. 
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3. Complimentary texts 

The Third World Resources Project (464 19th St., Oakland, CA 94612; 
415-835-4692) is a clearinghouse for educational materials and information on 
the US in the Third World. Its first publication, THIRD WORLD RESOURCE 
DIRECTORY: A GUIDE TO ORGANIZATIONS AND PUBLICATIONS by Thomas Fenton and Mary 
Heffron (Orbis Books, 1984) is an outstanding resource for educators. It 
describes organizations, printed and AV resources, and curriculum materials in 
ten areas: the Third World in general, Africa, Asia and the Pacific, Latin 
America, the Middle East, food/hunger, human rights, militarism/peace, trans- 
national corporations, and women. Their listing of the "key resources" at the 
beginning of each chapter is immensely helpful to teachers, as are the 25 
pages of indexes. This 283-page volume will be updated by a quarterly news- 
letter for educators. 



"A Methodology for EPJ" 



I. BASIC CONCEPT AND GOALS 

A. Basic Concept 

EDUCATION FOR PEACE AND JUSTICE (sometimes called peace education or global 
education; here abbreviated EPJ) is both a "what" and a "how". EPJ involves 
methodology and lifestyle as well as content. In order to communicate effec- 
tively the values and skills necessary for the building of peace, these values 
and skills must be experienced in the process. Peace, then, is not simply a 
concept to be taught, but a reality to be lived. 

Peace is understood here in a positive sense. It means, first, developing 
alternatives to violence as a means of resolving human conflicts. But peace 
is more than the absence of war or overt violence. Peace is also the re- 
alization of justice. Working for peace is working for the kinds of relation- 
ships among persons and groups, and for the kinds of institutions (political, 
economic, social, educational) that promote the well-being or development of 
all persons. Such well-being includes, first, basic human necessities such as 
food, clothing, shelter, and skills development. Further, well-being necessi- 
tates the growth of persons in dignity, in self-determination, and in soli- 
darity and service with their fellow human beings. 

The overall goal in EPJ can be expressed in a way that reveals the basic 
methodological components of EPJ: from awareness to concern to action. EPJ 
promotes a process of conscientious decision-making on crucial social issues 
and thus seeks informed, compassionate and courageous agents of change. 
Because of the threatening aspects of peace and justice for most people, youth 
and adults alike, promoting this process of awareness, concern, and action 
requires us as peace educators to be gentle as well as challenging. Finally, 
in order for learners to experience the values and skills involved in EPJ, 
they need to see them modelled in our classrooms and lives. Let’s examine 
each of these methodological elements. 

B. Awareness (cognitive goals) 

1. Of our personal giftedness. This two-fold awareness is 
probably the most important building block of EPJ. First, It means promoting 
a sense of self-esteem in both youth and adults. Without a positive 
self-concept or self-image, no one takes a stand, "goes public", works for 
change. 



Secondly, the more we become aware of our giftedness — that who we are and 
what we have in talents and possessions are really gifts or an "investment" 
made by many others in our lives and not something we went out and 
earned/created all by ourselves, as the "rugged individualists" would have us 
believe — the more willing we are likely to be in sharing these talents and 
goods with others and in giving our lives for others in working for a better 
world . 



2. Of peace and justice issues 

The range of peace and justice issues is wide. The point, however, is not 
cram them all into a single program or course but to help students focus on a 
limited number in a way that enables them to delve into the causes of problems 
as well as data about the problem and to begin to see connections among these 
issues . 



3. Of the human consequences involved. 

What policy-makers as well as ordinary citizens often do not see or consider 
are the human consequences of their decisions. Conscientious decision-making 
demands that we become aware of the effects of our decisions on other people. 
Awareness of the "social costs" as well as the "economic costs" of federal 
budget cuts or jobs programs, for instance, is crucial in evaluating such 
measures. Awareness of the victims of policy decisions is also a part of 
generating concern (see below). Further, discovering the connections between 
these issues/policies and our own lives, especially if we are victimized in 
some way, has a way of stimulating our learning and increasing our willingness 
and opportunities. 

4. Of manipulation/propaganda. 

"It f s OK, Dad, they only kill the enemy," was a nine-year old's response to a 
question from his father when he described an airborn ranger film he was shown 
in class by a military recruiter. An awareness that it is people who are 
killed in war, not some impersonal "the enemy", needs to be fostered at an 
early age. So, to an awareness of the manipulation of our wants and needs by 
advertising. EPJ helps us become more aware of value conflicts in our society 
and to develop critical thinking skills in general. To be conscientious 
decision-makers, students need to be encouraged to think for themselves, to 
see and evaluate alternative positions on various issues, to formulate their 
own positions and articulate more and more clearly the basic reasons for their 
positions . 



5 . Of why evil or injustice exists. 

Young people especially struggle with this questions. M. Scott Peck's study of 
human evil in PEOPLE OF THE LIE is especially insightful and challenging to 
educators. Because he found in his study of the My Lai massacre during the 
Vietnam War what he calls "gross intellectual laziness and pathological 
narcissism" (selfishness, desire to be #1) to be the fundamental causes of 
group evil, he concludes his chapter on My Lai with a vision and plea for 
educators: "Children will, in my dream, be taught that laziness and narcissism 
are at the very root of all human evil, and why this is so. They will learn 
that each individual is of sacred importance. They will come to know that the 
natural tendency of the individual in a group is to forfeit his or her ethical 
judgment to the leader, and that this tendency should be resisted. And they 
will finally see it as each individual's responsibility to continually examine 
himself or herself for laziness and narcissism and then to purify themselves 
accordingly. They will do this in the knowledge that such personal 
purification is required not only for the salvation of their individual souls 
but also for the salvation of their world". (p. 253) 
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6. Of hov social change takes place. 

This involves an awareness of how institutions, especially political and 
economic ones, operate and how to address them most effectively. EPJ includes 
learning other skills, especially conflict resolution skills. Finally, 
becoming aware of the wide variety of action possibilities in relation to any 
issue is important in breaking open our imaginations about what we can do for 
peace and justice. 

B. Concern (affective goals) 

Perhaps the most constant task facing peace educators is nuturing an inner 
sense of solidarity or concern, which is the link between awareness and 
action. EPJ involves attitudinal change, not just content. Thus, as Gandhi 
realized, the heart as well as the head must be educated. There are many 
elements in this conversion process, which peace educators need to consider 
for their own lives as well as for their students. Those appropriate to 
public education settings include: 

1. Being touched by advocates for justice. 

People working hard for justice provide us with both inspiration and 
imagination. The witness of people who are giving themselves generously, 
often at some risk, can help young and old overcome our fears of being 
questioned, laughed at, ignored, or worse. The witness of people whose 
motivation is not financial gain and who find challenge and joy in working for 
change offers an important counter-model to the materialism all around us. 
The activities of these advocates for justice — especially if we have a chance 
to ask them questions, listen to their stories, and so on — can also give all 
of us ideas about what we can do. 

2. Being touched by the victims of injustice. 

For people who are not victims of injustice, such exposure has similar 
benefits, especially in terms of inspiration. Statistics about hungry people 
or the victims of war often do not touch our hearts and move us to action. 
However, the experience of a hungry person or victim of war often does. There 
is an urgency about injustice that we do not experience generally unless we 
encounter the victims of that injustice. Further, encountering the victims of 
injustice, especially in their struggle against that injustice, can break down 
another counter-productive attitude. Host non-poor and non-victims think of 
the poor as needy and deficient. The economically poor are not seen as gifted 
nor as often capable of helping themselves. Experience can dispel this 
stereotype. Meeting the victims of injustice in their giftedness can open us 
to learn from them. And we have much to learn from them, particularly about 
injustice and about action for justice. 

3. Being supported in community. 

Working for peace and justice often involves some risk. The support of others 
helps us overcome our fears. Working with others increases the effectiveness 
of our social action and provides both accountability and challenge. It is 
easier to run away, as it were, when no one else is around. Finally, working 
with others provides the necessary ingredient of enjoyment. Children need 
especially to enjoy social involvement if they are to integrate it into their 
own lives. Having other children along makes a real difference in many cases. 

C. Action (behavioral goals 

Genuine concern expresses itself in action. Conscientious decision-making 
implies courageous action in implementing our decisions. This action 
component of EPJ is broadly defined. No one type of action is recommended for 
everyone. Individuals are at many different points, and what is appropriate 



for one person is not necessarily appropriate for others. The range of action 
suggestions in EPJ includes: 

1. Actions of direct service as well as social or structural change 
(working to change those situations or institutions that cause people to need 
direct service) . 

2. Actions that focus on local issues as well as global issues, on 
both the local and global dimensions of the same issue. It is especially 
important in this volume on GLOBAL DIMENSIONS to acknowledge the need to move 
on local issues as well and to try to incorporate the local dimensions of 
these issues whenever possible, particularly with regard to hunger and 
poverty. 

3. Actions that can be done within the school or home as well as in 
the community and larger world. 

4. Actions involving life-style changes, particularly for older 
students, and teachers, if we find ourselves so relatively comfortable that we 
have little understanding of the economically poor. 

II. HOW TO TEACH EPJ IN (RELATIVELY) NON-THREATENING WAYS 

A. Take students where they are 

We need to be explicit at the beginning that it is OK to disagree, that the 
"truth" of any issue is not something that any one person has completely and 
that we all need to contribute our portion of the truth of an issue in a 
spirit of openness to and respect for one another. Having students express 
(in an essay, collage, etc.) their own vision of peace and justice or 
understanding of a given issue at the beginning of the study and then again at 
the end of the study is a creative way of demonstrating growth as well as 
affirming their persons. 

B . Share personal histories 

Another way of taking students where they are is at the beginning of a course 
or program to ask each student to identify those experiences in their life 
what have led them to where they are with regard to peace and justice (or 
concern for others); i.e., those events or persons that have touched them in 
some way to sensitize them to these concerns. Sharing these personal 
histories, even a single example, with others is important for both personal 
affirmation and community building. 

C . Challenge rather than indoctrinate students. 

While each of us has our own personal convictions and while the authors of 
this manual have taken some definite stands on issues, which are reflected to 
some extent in the choice of themes, the range of action suggestions, and some 
of the readings in this volume; the process we strongly suggest for teaching 
these issues has as its goal to challenge students to formulate their own 
position on issues and take action appropriate to their own situation. To 
achieve this goal, we have provided some value clarification activities at the 
beginning of several of the units, a number of multiple perspectives and 
point-counterpoint examples, a process for evaluating these examples 
(especially on how to decide who to believe). We encourage you to have 
students articulate their own position or perspective on an issue before 
inviting them to appropriate action on that issue. Of special value here is 
the process for choosing appropriate action presented at the end of the unit 
on "War and Alternatives" (pp. ). You might use this process in 
conjunction with each action decision students make. 
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D. Use "third sources 11 for teaching threatening content 

If challenging or threatening content comes mostly from audio-visuals, 
readings, and outside speakers, rather than mostly from you, then students can 
focus their possible disagreement and often strong emotions on those "third 
sources" and not primarily on you. That makes it easier for you to help them 
work through the issue and be less defensive. It also makes it easier for 
students to express their own feelings and positions. Sometimes it is 
difficult for them to challenge teachers. 

E. Diffuse the "patriotism" issue 

Many students may consider critical thinking about governmental policies as 
"anti-patriotic", as tearing down something precious to them. We need to be 
sensitive to students’ feelings and to the disillusionment that often 
accompanies a study of peace and justice, as students discover that their 
country and all institutions are flawed in a number of ways. We can help them 
see that these realities invite us to a new form of patriotism. When we 
understand patriotism as devotion to the ideals of one’s country, we can see 
people willing to take risks to maintain those ideals as deeply patriotic. 
Sometimes loving one’s country means working hard to change its policies or 
practices in order to bring these more in line with its ideals of freedom and 
justice for all. We promote this understanding and respect for differences in 
our classrooms when we speak respectfully of all persons, particularly those 
with whom we disagree; when we refer, for instance, to both military personnel 
and conscientious objectors as patriotic; and when we present our own 
criticisms of government policies in a constructive vein. 

F. Make action suggestions less overwhelming 

1 . Start by having students identify what they are already doing, 
for two reasons. First, it affirms them for who they are rather than starting 
by pointing out all the actions they are not doing and thus generating 
needless guilt and defensiveness. Secondly, students are often more open to 
accepting new possibilities when they come (in group sharing) from other 
students rather than from the teacher who they expect to be doing those 
actions . 



2. Acknowledge our own "brokenness" by using examples of failures 
early on, so that students can identify with our struggles. Honesty adds 
credibility. 

3. Acknowledge our awareness of the obstacles in their lives that 
make social action difficult and then help them generate strategies to 
overcome these obstacles. It is especially helpful here to have students 
working in smaller groups with others in similar situations and/or facing 
similar obstacles. 

4. Invite participants to campaigns/actions that offer a range of 
action possibilities , since people are at many different places and need to 
move one step at a time. Similarly, invite students to campaigns /groups 
already underway, so that they experience a sense of community, support, and 
increased effectiveness. Especially for children, these action possibilities 
have to be within their capability to deal with emotionally as well as 
intellectually. 



5. Encourage participants to invite others to join them in actions. 
Set up a support system for students for implementing their action decisions 
(e.g., choosing a partner with whom to work or check in). 
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6. Integrate social action with joy. Without joy, heavy issues and 
serious study and struggle will probably not be very appealing to either 
children or adults. Besides working together with friends, making social 
action more joyful means finding creative actions — for children, making 
banners or baking bread, etc. It means celebrating little victories or 
coupling a difficult service activity with a "treat" or fun event. 

7. Stress quality rather than quantity. 

A longer-term relationship with a person, group, campaign is much more 
valuable than flitting from issue to issue. And always stress taking one step 
at a time and that the multitude of action possibilities generated in a course 
is not meant to overwhelm participants but to break open their imaginations 
as to what can be done. In general, help people feel good about what they can 
do rather than guilty about what they cannot do. 

G. Love our students 

Whether we are teaching children in a classroom or an adult education program, 
the more that students experience our concern for them as persons, the more 
open they generally are to learning with/from us and the more difficult it is 
for them to write off the more challenging aspects of our teaching. If they 
know we are genuinely concerned about their well-being, if we take an interest 
in their daily lives, then our challenging words will be listened to 
differently. 

III. MODELING OUR VALUES 

Again, EPJ is both a "what" and a "how". Students learn best when the process 
is consistent with the content and when the content is fleshed out in the life 
of the teacher. 

A. In our Classrooms 

The process of EPJ must itself be peaceful and just. If peace means 
cooperation and non-violence, if justice includes dignity, self-determination, 
and interdependence or solidarity; then EPJ demands a mutual or cooperative 
model of education. A process whereby both the teacher’s desires and the 
students’ desires are incorporated into decisions needs to be established. 
Mutual decision-making, using the insights and skills gained in non-violent 
conflict resolution, can extend to what is to be learned, to how the student's 
performance is evaluated, to discipline, and to decisions about time and space 
in the classroom. The development of cooperative rather than competitive ways 
of learning, relating, and playing is a giant step toward the realization and 
experience of peace in the school. The unit on "Mutuality in Education" in 
Volume 1 develops this methodology in detail. 

B. In our Lives 

While we are very willing to share our brokenness, our failures, students also 
need to see in us sustained action in building the human or global family. 
The more we try to live what we teach, the more credible and effective we are 
as teachers. We cannot be involved in every cause or action, but we need to 
be involved in at least one and be willing to share this involvement — humbly 
and without laying guilt trips — with our students. Our fidelity is an 
important source of their hope. 
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OUTLINE OF THE CONTENTS 



TEACHER DIRECTIONS AND SPECIAL RESOURCES 

A. Sensitizing Activities as an Introduction to Hunger 

B. Women and Hunger 

C. Myths and Facts about Hunger 

D. Audio-Visual Overview Presentation 

E. Overview Essay on Hunger 

F. Activities and Actions Based on the Four Hunger Principles 



1. Principle #1 

2. Principle #2 

3. Principle #3 

4. Principle #4 
STUDENT READINGS: 



Food as a Basic Human Right 
The Poor Are More Than Poor 

Overcoming Hunger Means a Redistribution of Power 
Action is a Matter of Justice, Not Charity 



— Mr, and Mrs, C 

— "Women and Food: Personal Perspectives on a Global Problem" 

— "Hunger is Not a Myth" 

— "Hunger: Four Principles" 
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TEACHER DIRECTIONS 



This unit represents a mini-version of BREAD AND JUSTICE, my Paulis t Press 
hunger program and thus is for the teacher who can only spend a few classes on 
the hunger issue. If you want to spend three or more weeks on the issue, I 
would recommend BREAD AND JUSTICE, for advanced high school students or 
college students. For junior high especially, but also for middle grades, the 
best extensive curriculum on hunger is the FOOD FIRST CURRICULUM from the 
Institute for Food and Development Policy, from whom also comes the "Myths and 
Facts about Hunger" selection in this unit. 

This unit can be used by elementary teachers as well as high school and 
college teachers, particularly the "Sensitizing Activities" (Section A) and 
the "Activities and Action Responses" (Section F) . Since most of the 
information presented in the next unit on "Global Poverty and Development" is 
geared to older students, it is important for elementary teachers to do a 
number of the activities here as a prelude to the important unit on "Global 
Interdependence" . 

This unit is designed to complement the one on "Global Poverty and 
Development" in a second way. While this unit does include a five-page 
overview essay — "Hunger: Four Principles" — for older students to read and 
as background for teachers of younger students, the unit is much less 
conceptual and much more action-oriented. Since we consider action as an 
essential dimension of learning as well as one of the goals of 
consciousness-raising, we would strongly recommend your emphasizing the action 
opportunities presented below. 

The section on "Myths and Facts about Hunger" is an important part of the 
factual base we see as essential for considering the hunger, poverty, and 
development issues in this and the following unit. The questions following 
each "myth" allow the students to challenge the perspective of the Institute 
for Food and Development Policy. The "Hunger Cycle" chart in the section on 
"Women and Hunger" provides the opportunity to compare the more 
socio-political perspective of the Institute with what might be called a more 
personal and technological perspective that seems to be reflected in the 
chart, at least to some extent. 

Another dimension worth stressing in this unit is section B on "Women and 
Hunger". Generally, because of sexist attitudes and practices in all 
societies, women are more victimized by poverty, hunger and war than men. For 
additional activities and resources on this dimension, see the unit on 
"Sexism" in Volume I. 

SPECIAL RESOURCES 



Bibliographies 

— Bread for the World, Oxfam America (EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES CATALOGUE), 
CROP/Church World Service, UNICEF, and others all publish extensive 
bibliographies . 

— The "World Food Day: Resource List for Teachers K-6" and "High School Study 
Guide and Resource List" from the National Committee for World Food Day (1776 
F St. NW, Washington, DC 20437; 202-376-2306) include AVs as well as written 
materials . 
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— AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCES ON THE POLITICS OF HUNGER is a 20-page AV 
bibliography that is updated annually; from the World Hunger Education 
Service, 1317 G St., NW, Washington, DC 20005; 202-347-4441. They also 
publish WHO’S INVOLVED WITH HUNGER: AN ORGANIZATION GUIDE (4th edition coming 
spring 1985) with short descriptions of more than 300 organizations dealing 
with hunger-related issues. 

For teacher and older student background reading 

— All the books listed on the Institute for Food and Development Policy's 
list on the "Hunger Is Not a Myth" sheet are excellent, especially FOOD FIRST. 

— William Byron, ed., THE CAUSES OF WORLD HUNGER (Ramsey, NJ: Paulist Press, 
1982) is a collection of 18 writers focusing on the causes of hunger. 

— Louis Knowles, A GUIDE TO WORLD HUNGER ORGANIZATIONS (from Seeds, 222 E. 
Lake Dr. Decatur, GA 30030; 404-378-3566; 1984) is a good action guide on 
hunger and describes the work of 20 US and international organizations in 
great detail. Seeds has also produced a number of pamphlets on various 
hunger-related activities/actions, like how to start a food bank or food 
co-op . 

— Presidential Commission on World Hunger, OVERCOMING WORLD HUNGER: THE 
CHALLENGE AHEAD (US Government Printing Office, 1980; $6; abridged version 
also available) is an excellent analysis of the causes of world hunger but its 
policy recommendations are weaker and reflect the political nature of the 
Commission. 

— Jack Nelson, HUNGER FOR JUSTICE: The Politics of Food and Faith (Orbis: 
Maryknoll, NY, 1979) is an excellent economic analysis of hunger, but with a 
biblical perspective in part. 

Teacher sources of alternative or supplementary activities 

— Laurie Rubin, FOOD FIRST CURRICULUM (Institute for Food and Development 
Policy, 1984; $14) looks at all aspects of the hunger question, beginning with 
children’s own experiences with food and moving through some of the economics 
and politics of hunger before getting to action. See the selection in section 
A below. 

— Camy Condon and James McGinnis, GLOBAL FAMILY PUPPETS ( Institute for Peace 
and Justice, 1984) presents several skits and chants on global awareness and 
hunger, with the "100 Hungry People" an especially engaging puppet skit for 
middle grades and junior high. 

— WHEN I WAS HUNGRY: A course for high school students (revised 1980 Bread 
for the World Educational Fund program). Student text is $3.00. The 
teacher’s manual contains the student text, lesson plans and action 
suggestions for each chapter; a copy of BREAD FOR THE WORLD; and a collection 
of background papers ($6.00). 

— TEACHING ABOUT FOOD AND HUNGER: 33 ACTIVITIES (Center for Teaching 
International Relations, University of Denver, 1978); a unit for grades 6-12, 
covering poverty, nutrition, interdependence, and other related themes, with a 
wide variety of activities. $8.95. 
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— Phil and Jean Lersch, HUNGER ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN (Brethren House, 6301 
56th Avenue North, St. Petersburg, FL 33709; 1978); 121 pages of classroom and 
family activities, integrated with Scripture and some action possibilities. 

For elementary grades. 

— FOOD: WHERE NUTRITION, POLITICS AND CULTURE MEET (Center for Scence in 
the Public Interest, 1755 S. Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009); for high 
school and college classes on nutrition, advertising and marketing of food, 
food and the environment, and U.S. policy and world hunger. 

— Susan Kinsella, FOOD ON CAMPUS: A RECIPE FOR ACTION (Emmaus, PA: Rodale 
Press, 1978); a step-by-step guide to improving a college food service 
operation, with a consideration of junk foods, nutritional education, and food 
vending. 

— Ellen Weiss and Nance Pettit, ECLIPSE OF THE BLUE MOON FOODS (from the 
Cooperative Food Education Project, 2606 Westwood Dr., Nashville, TN 37204; 
1978) is a set of 3 manuals (teachers, student, family pamphlet) on teaching 
food education to 5th and 6th graders. 

— FEED, NEED, GREED A high school curriculum, 1980; ($5.50). Activity 
oriented presentation of the political and economic issues surrounding food 
resources and population. Order from Science for the People, 897 Main St., 
Cambridge, MA 02139. 

— FOOD FOR ALL: A 6-unit curriculum teaching the hunger issue. Global 
Perspectives in Education, Inc., 218 E. 18th St. NY, NY 10003. Grades 7-12. 

— ENDING HUNGER: IT’S POSSIBLE, IT’S HAPPENING; American Friends Service 
Committee, 15 Rutherford, NY, NY 10008. Simulation game plus set of in-depth 
study materials. ($5.50) Grades 7-12. 

— ALL TIED UP (from Alternatives, P.0. Box 429, Ellenwood, GA 30049; 
404-961-0102, 1984) is a 20 hour program helping young people "get into the 
shoes" of hungry Third World children. It explores the connnections and 
structures that lie at the root of hunger and shows how we’re "all tied up" in 
this together; has a Bible study component. 

— REACHING OUT. ..TO LEND A HELPING HAND is the Heifer Project’s (P.0. Box 
808, Little Rock, AR 72203) collection of 57 fund-raising activities for 
adults/families and 13 for children; especially good for younger children. 

— 0XFAM AMERICA’S "RESOURCE GUIDE FOR ELEMENTARY & HIGH SCHOOLS" offers 
activities, action suggestions and resources on hunger, focusing on their 
annual "Fast for a World Harvest". 

For student reading 

— Joseph Collins and Frances Moore Lappe, WORLD HUNGER: TEN MYTHS (Institute 
for Food and Development Policy, 1979 edition); a 50-page summary of FOOD 
FIRST. Teachers might also want to order copies of the July, 1983 issue of 
the THE NEW INTERNATIONALIST for a cartoon version of the ten myths of FOOD 
FIRST COMICS is a comic book version of the FOOD FIRST analysis; for junior 
and senior high students. 

— Susan George and Nigel Paige, FOOD FOR BEGINNERS (London, England: Writers 
and Publishers, 1982; $4.95, 175 pp; and also available from Oxfam America) is 
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a challenging analysis of the causes of hunger, with clever graphics and 
cartoons. 

— FACTS FOR ACTION is the Oxfam America pamphlet series (6/year; $4) on a 
variety of dimensions of the hunger issue (the arms race, women, refugees, 
population, self-reliance, and specific country analysis). 

— "TRICK OR TREAT: THE STICKY WORLD OF FOOD" is the title of the May, 1984 
issue of THE NEW INTERNATIONALIST magazine (113 Atlantic Ave. , Brooklyn, NY, 
11201) that examines many dimensions of the hunger issue, including the food 
industry, nutrition, advertising, and women — in both the First World and the 
Third World; excellent graphics. 

For regular updating 

— The monthly newletter of BREAD FOR THE WORLD, containing legislative 
updates, organizational suggestions, background information, and occasional 
background papers. 

— HUNGER NOTES: A JOURNAL OF FACTS AND ACTION is the World Hunger Education 
Service (see above) monthly 8-page hunger update (a different thematic focus 
each issue). Special 4-page Institute for Food and Development Policy 
mailings and Oxfam America's FACTS FOR ACTION series (above) serve a similar 
updating function, as does the Hunger Project's 4-page bi-weekly WORLD 
DEVELOPMENT FORUM report (P.0. Box 789, San Francisco, CA 94101). 

— IMPACT and other mailings from INTERFAITH ACTION FOR ECONOMIC JUSTICE (110 
Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington DC 20002; and their toll-free number is 
800-424-7292); a way of finding out immediately what is happening 
legislatively on hunger and related issues. 
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WORLD HUNGER 



GOALS 

To communicate a sense of urgency about hunger, without misrepresenting the 
world's hungry as nothing but hungry people. 

To help students realize that hunger, like other aspects of poverty, is more a 
matter of relative powerlessness of the hungry and that any adequate solutions 
involve a redistribution of power and changes in economic, political and 
social structures. 

To help teachers and students realize the attitudinal changes that must 
accompany structural changes if hunger is to be eliminated and find ways of 
working on these attitudinal changes. 

To help teachers and students see how they can act to alleviate hunger, 
locally and globally. 

PROCEDURES 

A. Sensitizing Activities as an Introduction to Hunger 

1. For middle grade students and older, have them play the "Spaceship 
Earth" simulation described in the unit on "Global Interdependence", below, 
pp. 108, with hunger as the focal Issue and the goal being: HANDLE THE FOOD 
PROBLEM OF THE SPACESHIP AS BEST YOU CAN. 

2. For junior high students and older, research the depth or extent of 
hunger in your own local community. This can mean either talking with one 
person about hunger in their life (or in the life of someone they know - like 
Mr. and Mrs. C below) or talking with a hunger group or food distribution 
center about the numbers of hungry people in the area. It Is important for 
students to see hunger a local problem as well as a global problem. 

3. For junior high students and older, duplicate the case of "Mr and 
Mrs. C" from p. and have the students answer the questions in writing before 
having a class discussion. For younger students, you might read (and adapt) 
the story and ask the students questions that follow. 

4. For middle grade students and older, have a "Third World Banquet". A 
Third World Banquet is one at which 1/3 of the group is served a banquet 
dinner while the other 2/3 are served a poverty meal. A poverty meal is the 
typical meal of a poor person in another part of the world or in one's own 
area. A little bread, rice and water would be typical for parts of Asia. A 
small portion of refried beans would be typical for parts of Latin America. 
The well-fed 1/3 may choose to share but they might not. A variation of this 
is offered in the FOOD FIRST CURRICULUM, which we reprint here with their 
permission: 
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Fbod First Curriculum • Unit IV • A1 



ACTIVITY ONE AT ★ ★ 

How Does the World Eat? 



key; 



/ 






Description 

The group will be divided up into sections 
simulating world population divisions and 
served a snack food divided into portions 
proportionate to the control of world 
resources. 



Related Subjects 

Nutrition, Social Studies, Geography. 



Objectives 

1. To develop an appreciation for the 
widespread existence of hunger in a world 
of bountiful resources, and to understand 
that scarcity is not the cause of hunger. 

2. To become more inquisitive about the 
causes of hunger. 

3. To become familiar with the inequality 
of distribution of resources. 



Materials 

World map, and enough of a nutritious snack 
food to provide every person with a 
generous snack portion. Examples: graham 
crackers, fruit slices, peanuts, popcorn, 
raisins. 




Procedure 



Note: This activity requires sensitivity on 
the part of the teacher. 



1. In advance, obtain the snack food and 
divide it up in the appropriate portions 
simulating world resource distribution. Start 
with a more than generous portion for each 
child. Plan to divide the food so that 
roughly one quarter of the participants will 
receive either some crumbs or nothing, 
roughly one quarter will receive a very 
small portion, roughly one quarter will 
receive a moderate portion, and roughly one 
quarter will receive a very large portion. 
Within the last group you may want to 
subdivide so that one or two children have 
even larger portions than the others. 

Example: For a group of 24, start with 
24 medium- to large-sized apples cut into 
quarters, for a total of 96 slices. 




• 6 persons (25%) will receive nothing or 
crumbs 

• 6 persons (25%) will receive one slice 
each 

• 6 persons (25%) will receive three 
slices each 

• 5 persons (22%) will receive ten slice 
each 

• 1 person (3%) will receive 25 slices 
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2. Explain to the group that you are going 
to serve a simulation snack that reflects 
how much people around the world get to 
eat. Ask for discussion on the children's 
ideas on the distribution of food in the 
world— how many people go hungry and 
where they live. Do not let individuals or 
groups of individuals pretend they represent 
a particular country.lt is important to stress 
that, while the distribution of the snack 
represents global food distribution, there are 
hungry people and well-fed people in 
virtually every country. 

3. Ask the participants not to eat until 
told to do so. Distribute the snack randomly 
so that children receiving large portions are 
close to children receiving small portions 
and to those receiving nothing. 

4. Explain how the distribution corresponds 
to that in the real world. In some countries, 
such as the U.S., there are a few very rich 
persons, many middle-income persons, and a 
smaller number of poor persons who often 
go hungry. In some countries, such as 
Sweden, almost everyone has a 
middle-income level and no one goes hungry. 
In some countries, such as India, most of 
the people are poor and often hungry, but 
there are a few rich persons and a few 
middle-income persons. In some countries, 
such as the People's Republic of China, 
almost all of the people have low to middle 
incomes, but no one goes hungry. 

Allow the children to react to the 
situation. Let the group try to work out 
whether it would like to distribute the food 
more fairly or to eat it as is. If they 
choose to change the distribution, let them 
try to design a fair method in their own 



way. This should be an extremely difficult 
task. The purpose of this is to give students 
a feel for how hard it is for people of the 
world to negotiate fair solutions to 
problems. 

Note: If your group has had a lot of 
experience working together and 
cooperating, you may choose to not allow 
discussions on redistribution of the snack. If 
this step is done quickly and easily, it 
would negate the realism of this simulation 
of the inequalities in the world. 

5. Allow the children to eat. Explain the 
fact that the world produces enough to feed 
every child, woman, and man the equivalent 
in calories to what the average person in 
the U.S. eats every day. Discuss the 
process— how it relates to the real world 
and relationships among countries, how the 
children with the biggest portions feel, how 
the children with the smallest portions feel, 
how the real world might be able to 
equalize the availability of food, and how 
the distribution of food compares to the 
children's previous ideas discussed in Step 2. 

6. Make it clear to the children that the 
inequalities in food distribution exist here in 
the United States and Canada as well as in 
other parts of in the world. Discuss the 
existence of hunger in your area, the 
children's experiences with hungry people, 
the possible causes of hunger, and possible 
solutions. 

7. Journals— Allow the children to make 
journal entries on how it felt to be a part 
of the simulation, and about the existence 
of hunger in a world of plenty. 




The FOOD FIRST CURRICULUM is an integrated, six-unit curriculum 
designed to promote broad skill development while exploring global 
issues. Using innovative teaching methods, the curriculum investigates 
the path of food from farm to table, domestic and global hunger, 
and how children can help to bring about changes in their 
communities. Modifications for grades 4-8. 164 pages, illustrations, 
worksheets, teachers' resources. ISBN 0-935028-17-X. $14.00 postpaid. 



fbod Institute for Food and Development Policy 
'First- 1885 Mission Street San Francisco, CA 94103 (415) 864-8555 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



5. For middle grade students and older, have them visit a local house of 
hospitality (e.g. the Catholic Worker, the Salvation Army) at meal time, and 
if possible, assist in the preparation and/or serving of the meal. 

6. For primary grades and /up, have students, preferably with some 
parents, visit a local open-air/f armers 1 market some Saturday afternoon, to 
pick up the usable produce that has been thrown behind the stalls (to find 
what many poor people do for a meal); perhaps prepare a group meal with the 
produce gathered, with the children helping with the cooking. 

7. For primary grades, have a "Third World Party", one in which 1/3 of 
the class gets several cookies, while 2/3 gets a part of a soda cracker. 
Students can share, but are not required to. A variation of this might be 
called the "Apple Game" — bring in 5 apples and discuss different ways of 
distribution them (give to the 5 "most hungry" but how do you determine this? 
have a lottery, divide equally, sell to the highest bidder, save until we 
really need them, convert them to a product we can all share) . 

8. Have students of all ages plan a dinner for themselves that they 
would really enjoy and determine its cost as best they can. Then have them 
plan a dinner for $1.30 (the poverty expenditure) and compare the two. 

9. For younger children, show an AV like WHAT'S NICE, RICE just before 
lunch and ask children how they would feel if there were no lunch today. 
Discuss their feelings, both physical and emotional, and whether they think it 
is fair that some eat while others do not. 

10. For primary grades, fairy tales can be used to introduce students to 
the ideas of hunger and over-consumption. For instance: 

— why did Hansel and Gretel have to leave home? 

— what happened when Peter Rabbit ate too much in Mr. McGregor's 
garden? 

— why did the three little pigs need to live in fear? 

11. Puppets offer another engaging approach for primary and middle grade 
students. In GLOBAL FAMILY PUPPETS, Camy Condon uses a Japanese fable 
entitled "The Rabbit in the Moon" to help students appreciate the value of 
sharing, and her "100 Hungry People" skit to make the statistics of hunger 
much more graphic. Students could create their own simple puppet skits 
dramatizing the realities of hunger, perhaps some of the causes, and then some 
of the actions they can do to address hunger. 

NOTE: As a way of keeping students personally related to the issues as they 
proceed through this unit, some teachers have required 10 minutes of daily 
sustained writing. Topics could include: My Favorite Food, How Many Meals a 
Day? The Snack Food Mania, Snap/Crackle in Front of the TV, Dining Out, 
School Lunches, How My Grandparents Used to Eat, Waste in the Cafeteria, and 
Food Stamps. 

B . Women and Hunger 

1. Background to the essay on "Women and Food" (student reading at end 
of this unit) : The experiences of women vary greatly from one part of the 
world to another, and the lot of women cannot be divorced from the fates of 
their respective peoples. Though women throughout the world may be striving 
for "liberation", the liberating process and the goals will be far different 
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for women in the developing countries and women in industrialized nations. 
Yet the fact of their subservient position is universal, and sex role 
divisions commonly impose upon women all over the world the responsibility of 
caring for the home and producing meals for men and children. For this reason 
the world food crisis, like most global problems, cannot be addressed without 
considering women’s perspectives. 

Much has been written about the world food crisis, most of it in the form of 
statistics and other abstractions. Little attention has been given to the 
role of women in food production, processing and preparation. Women in some 
societies provide 60-90% of the agricultual production. The majority of women 
spend long anguished hours in the process of providing nourishment. 

The purpose of these essays is to illustrate that anguished process through 
the experience of individual women who are in many ways typical of millions of 
women throughout the world. Each of the women is 33 years old. Each is 
married and must provide food for young children. Although none of the three 
women described below are actual persons, these vignettes are based on the 
real experience of women in Kenya, Italy and the United States. 

2. Activities 

— Duplicate the student essay, ’’Women and Food": Personal Perspectives on a 
Global Problem", for each student. Have them read the essay and discuss the 
questions at the end. 

— Prepare a comparative time-budget or daily schedule for each of the women. 
Compute the total time each spends in providing meals, the time spent in other 
work, the time spent in leisure. 

— Draft a comparison chart to compare the level of nutrition of each family; 
modes of procuring and preparing food; ways of serving meals; functions which 
meals perform in the family. How can the process of procuring, preparing and 
consuming food reflect the quality of life? 

— Use WOMEN IN A HUNGRY WORLD (A Study /Act ion Kit from the American Friends 
Service Committee, 15 Rutherford Place, New York, NY 10003, 1978; $5.50) 
focuses on the problems, causes, and possibilities of women caught in poverty 
and how others can work for international policies that will aid women and 
their families toward self-reliance. 

Show WOMEN IN TOUCH, a 12— minute, 1982 filmstrip (with study guide, from 
Church World Service, P.0. Box 968, Elkhart, IN 46515) in which US women 
reflect on the lives of their sisters in the Third World. 




3. "The Hunger Cycle” 



Duplicate the following chart or project it on an overhead projector and have 
students discuss the questions below: 



One baby in six is born 
underweight and is 
vulnerable to disease 
and early death. 



Inadequate diet and 
heavy workload lor 
pregnant mothers. 




Low-paid job- 
unable to afford 
the right foods in 
the right quantities. 



|J / * 



THE 

HUNGER 

CYCLE 



Birth to six months- 
most babies protected 
by breast-feeding. But 
overworked and under- 
nourished mothers 
mean babies at risk. 
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Six months to two 
years-poverty and 
faeK uf paientaf 
education can mean 
inadequate solid 
foods and unhygienic 
environment-death 
rate rises to 30 or 40 
times as high as in rich 
countries. 




Lack of energy 
and poor 
performance 
at school. 



Age three-possibility 
of mental stunting 
because of malnutrition 
or because listless 
child does not demand 
the stimulation needed 
for mental development. 



(from WORLD DEVELOPMENT FORUM, The Hunger Project, P.0. Box 789, San 
Francisco, CA 94101, and reprinted with their permission) 

— What stages in this cycle do you find illustrated in the stories of the 
three women in "Women and Food"? 

— Do you find any "blaming the victim" in any of the descriptions of the 
various stages? If so, is it justified? Why or why not? 

— After reading the 8 myths in "Hunger is Not a Myth" below, see if there are 
any elements in that piece that should be incorporated into this "cycle". 

— What specific actions or steps can and need to be taken at the various 
stages to break into this cycle? 

— At what stage (s) do you think action would be the most effective in order 
to break the cycle? 
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C. "Myths and Facts about Hunger 11 



1. Duplicate and have students read the "Hunger Is Not a Myth" pages and 
discuss the following questions on each of the the "myths": 

— In the Introduction, why do the mayors say that hunger is "the most 
prevalent and most insidious social problem" facing U.S. cities? Do you 
agree? Why or why not? 

— In Myth #1, why do you think so many people feel that there isn't enough 
food in the world for everyone? To what extent is the "common pattern" true 
of your own country? 

— In Myth #2, what do you think they mean in saying that "high birth rates 

are a symptom, as is hunger itself, of the powerlessness of the poor"? Do you 

agree? Why or why not? 

— In Myth #3, why do they say that "the poor are doubly hurt" by these 
technologies? Do you agree? Why or why not? 

— In Myth #4, why do you think small farmers consistently produce more per 
acre than the biggest owners /operators? 

— In Myth #5, they say "we share a common threat with the hungry abroad". 

What is this "common threat"? Who does it threaten in your country? How does 
it threaten you personally? They say "we should be allies in a common effort 
to regain our rightful power. . ." How can you do this? Where would be a 

good place to start to regain our rightful power? Possibilities here might 

include: — gardening, food co-ops, to gain more control over what we eat; 

— organizing through Bread for the World; 

— joining with small producers through farmers' markets; 

— participating in boycotts supporting farm workers; 

— In Myth #6, why do they feel that foreign aid is not the answer and is 
often part of the problem? Does it have to be this way? What would make 
foreign aid more helpful? They say that "our tax and consumer dollars link us 
to the proliferation of hunger in the Third World". What are these "links"? 
What are some ways we can turn these links into reducing rather than 
proliferating hunger? 

— In Myth #7, how do the people/groups listed by the authors benefit from 
hunger? Do you think the authors are fair in each case? Why or why not? 

— In Myth #8, what are some of the "cultural messages" that they say often 
"cause the poor to blame themselves for their plight"? 

— In the conclusion, why do they say that "it's not up to us to 'save the 
hungry' but to work together with them"? What would be the most appropriate 
concrete step you could take right now to "make a difference"? 

2. You might have students create a simple graph or a cartoon 
illustrating the various myth/facts. 

3. Return to the "Hunger Cycle" chart and see if any of the elements 
from this study fit into the cycle. Have them re-draw the cycle as they 
perceive it individually and/or construct a modified cycle as a whole class. 
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D. AV Overview Presentation: There are numerous AV presentations on world 
hunger. The ones that best parallel an understanding of hunger and hunger 
actions presented in this unit are the following. (Most are directed to high 
school, college, and adult groups. For younger students, several are listed 
below.) Be sure to allow ample time for discussion following the AV. The 
visual impact of an AV makes this an important aspect of this unit. 

For High School, College and Adult Groups; 

— THE BUSINESS OF HUNGER is a 1984, 28— minute 16mm Maryknoll film on the 
Impact of export cropping and multinational corporations on world hunger. It 
examines these realities in Latin America, Asia, and the US, proposing a 
redistribution of resources and power. Part of a PBS special on hunger. 

— "FOOD FIRST" is a 1979 two-part filmstrip (or slides) version of the 
excellent book, FOOD FIRST, written by Joseph Collins and Frances Moore 
Lappe, and available from the Institute for Food and Development Policy. 
Besides addressing the basic hunger principles described in the essay below 
and making the case of "food self-reliance", this AV outlines a number of 
responses for promoting food self-reliance. 

— "HUNGER AND PUBLIC POLICY" is the title of the 1980 revision of Bread for 
the World f s filmstrip. It offers an excellent introduction to the problem and 
challenge of world hunger and focuses specifically on how citizens can be 
politically active. Two other BFW filmstrips examine the trade, aid, and 
military spending connections of hunger (entitled "Issue") ; and how to 
organize public policy groups (entitled "What Can I Do?"). All are available 
from the national BFW office. 

— "A WORLD HUNGRY" is a Teleketics presentation distributed by the Franciscan 
Communications Center (1229 South Santee Stree, Los Angeles, CA 90015). 
Divided into five filmstrips (ten minutes each), it offers a vision of the 
hunger issue that emphasized the structural causes of hunger and what we can 
do about it. Part I examines ten myths that prevent us from seeing the hunger 
issue as it really is. Part II analyzes eight basic causes. Part III focuses 
on the ingredients necessary for Third World farmers to feed their countries. 
Parts IV and V discuss personal responses - information, lifestyle, church 
action, and political action. Primarily aimed at white middle-class North 
Americans . 

— "THOSE WHO HUNGER" (for religious schools) is the slide component of the 
THOSE WHO HUNGER program (Paulist, 1979). Fifteen minutes long, this AV 
outlines the basic components of justice, links them with the hunger 
principles in the essay below, offers a variety of action responses, and 
integrates this with a Biblical perspective and with the meaning of Lent. 
Available for purchase or as a rental ($11) from our Institute. 

— HUNGER HOTLINE REVISITED is a 12-minute filmstrip, which introduces 
audiences to root causes of hunger using a television talk-show format. 
Excellent discussion starter. From Church World Service/CROP (Elkhart, IN 
46515) free loan, $15 purchase. 
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For elementary and junior high students: besides the UNICEF resources 
described in the unit on "Global Interdependence", you might consider: 

— WHAT'S NICE, RICE! a 12-minute filmstrip (from Friendship Press, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York, NY 10115; $7.50) that shows how hunger dominates the 
lives of many children in India; for grades 1-4. 

— CHILDREN OF SUN; CHILDREN OF RAIN a 7-minute filmstrip (also from 
Friendship Press) that portrays the children of Latin America and the children 
of North America; for grades 3-6. 

— REMEMBER ME is a UNICEF film (distributed by Pyramid Films, P.0. Box 1048, 
Santa Monica, CA 90406) that graphically portrays the poverty in the lives of 
so many children around the world; for junior high. 

E. Overview Essay on Hunger 

The essay below, excerpts from Chapter 2 of BREAD AND JUSTICE, presents an 
overview of hunger. That is, it offers a series of four principles and some 
policy implications of these principles - to guide our thinking and acting on 
the hunger issue. For high school students and older, you might want to 
duplicate the essay for each person to read, with the questions serving as the 
basis for class discussion. For elementary students, you might instead 
present in simpler terms some of the principles in the essay, as the 
conceptual basis for the activities and action suggestions that follow in 
Section F of this unit. There are two points in the essay that are especially 
important for establishing at the beginning of this study — that food is a 
basic human right and that "helping" the hungry involves structural or social 
change and, more specifically, a redistribution of power. An activity in 
relationship to each of these points is presented here to supplement the 
discussion questions. 

1. Food as a Basic Human Right: Two Points of View 

In addition to the reflection in the essay on this Principle #1, you might 
present the following two reflections by Franklin D. Roosevelt and David 
Stockman (President Reagan's director of the Office of Management and Budget) 
and have students discuss why they think the two men hold the viewpoints that 
they do, with which of the two they most agree and why: 



Points Of View 

“The tost of out 
progress Is not 
whether we add 
more to the abundance of those 
who have more; It Is whether we 
provide enough for those who 
have too little.” — President Frank- 
lin D. Boosevelt, Jan. AO, 1037, 
at his second inauguration. 



From PARADE 5/25/81 



“I don’t believe that there Is 
any entitlement, any basic right 
to legal services or any other 
kind of services, and the idea 
that’s been established over the 
last 10 years that almost every 
service that someone might need 
in life ought to be provided, fi- 
nanced by the government as a 
matter of baslo right, is wrong. 
We challenge that. We reject that 
notion.” — David Stockman, 
director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, March AS, 
1981, on ABC- TV’s "Issues and 
Answers." 
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2. Anti-hunger work means structural change, a redistribution of power 



One of the clearest examples of how hunger is rooted in present structures, 
both on the national and international levels, is the issue of the 
International Monetary Fund’s ’’ austerity conditions" imposed on Third World 
countries that go deeper and deeper into debt because of the inequitable terms 
of trade and other aspects of the present international economic order. A 
graphic statement of how the IMF increases hunger is presented in the "Bread, 
Justice, and Trade" excerpts in the unit on "Global Poverty and Development", 
pp* 71-3. The inserted statement is entitled "The IMF and Hunger: Peru’s 
Babies are Dying". You might read or duplicate this statement and discuss it 
with the students as part of their reflection on Principle #3 especially. 

F. Activities and Actions — Based on the "Hunger Principles" Essay 

1* With Principle #1 — Food as a Basic Human Right 

— Discussion questions: Use the questions with the Roosevelt and Stockman 
quotations in section E above and questions #1 and #2 following the essay, to 
focus directly on the issue of food as a right. 

— Budget comparisons : Have older students compare how much the federal 
government spends each year on hunger programs (both in the US and overseas) 
compared with spending for the military. Domestic hunger programs include the 
Food Stamp Program, the WIC (Women with Infants and CHildren) Program, the 
School Lunch Program. World hunger programs include the Food for Peace 
Program, bi-lateral economic development aid, and contributions to 
international agencies like the International Fund for Agricultural 
Development (IFAD), UNICEF, and the Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) . 
Calling the Interfaith Action for Economic Justice toll-free hotline 
(800-424-7292) or Bread for the World would provide this data quickly. With 
the US military budget approaching $300 billion a year, while hunger increases 
in the US, what does this say about the "Right to Food" Resolution passed by 
Congress in 1976? 



Concerning the Redistribution of Food: 

— Curtailing waste: Ask students to remember the last food they wasted 
(didn’t eat or threw away), why it was wasted (eyes bigger than stomach?), and 
what could it have been used for (share, eat later, compost, etc.) Invite 
them to keep a "waste diary" in which they write about what they waste daily. 
Schools should be quite concerned about the extent of waste. Have a "free 
food table" where students can put any food they don't want that day for 
others who are stil hungry. This need not be seen as a "poor" table for some 
students may forget their lunch money and others are hungrier on certain days. 
Students who don’t have money for adequate meals can also be fed in this way. 
"Garbage to Gold" - students could take waste from school to make compost and 
use the compost on a class or school garden (see below) . 

— Distributing Food Store Left-overs: In some places, students have begun to 
contact local food stores (bakeries are a good place to start) to see what 
they do with their left-over food. They find that most of it is thrown out. 
Encourage the stores to find ways of sharing it with the hungry. Help them to 
find such ways and perhaps assist in the distribution. Support legislation 
efforts like a bill introduced in the California legislature requiring such 
stores to seek out ways of distributing their surplus food. Younger students 
could do this with one of their parents, which would be a way of getting 
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parents involved. Check with the fast food restaurants regarding what they do 
with precooked hamburgers and other items that are not sold within a specified 
maximum period of time. 

— Eating more simply and sharing the savings: Many ways are possible here, 
including a periodic "poverty meal" (see section A for several) , students 
stationing themselves at a school soda machine and encouraging would-be buyers 
to use the drinking fountain and donate the savings. 

— Vegetable Gardens: Besides providing food at lower cost and putting us in 
touch with the earth, gardens offer community-building possibilities, for 
schools, churches, neighborhoods. Some groups have turned a part of their 
land into a community vegetable garden. Others have organized a "pairing" 
scheme whereby apartment dwellers and others without access to land paired 
with people who had the possibility of a garden and who were interested in 
someone else working it with them. In India, the children in "Gandhian" 
elementary schools grow many of their own vegetables. 

— "Meals on Wheels" : Most communities have some kind of program whereby a 
hot meal is brought to a number of elderly shut-ins each day. One program 
director has recommended that high school (or junior high) students accompany 
each meal to visit with the elderly person receiving it (instead of a driver 
merely dropping off a dozen meals at a time). Perhaps each student 
participating could do this once a week. Visiting the same person weekly 
could build up a real concern and bond. Hopefully, this concern would spread 
to concern about other hungry people and to some of the roots of hunger in 
this country. Perhaps a primary student could work with older students - with 
the older students preparing the younger one, planning what they can do while 
visiting and for follow-up events. 

— "Missiles vs. Meals" : You might want to invite a speaker to address this 
issue with your class. Someone from the local chapter of Bread for the World, 
or another national organization might be helpful. With or without a speaker, 
invite your students to write their legislators about this issue of national 
budget priorities. Primary grades might want to do a group letter. Letters 
are especially important in early spring when Congress is working out the 
federal budget priorities. 

— Local Food Pantries: Especially In winter when fuel bills are enormous, 
the hungry in the US turn to local emergency food distribution centers or 
pantries. Collecting food and money for these centers is always helpful. 
Support for the global efforts of relief agencies like Oxf am- America, CROP, 
and others is also never out of season. 

Concerning the Redistribution of the Means of Producing Food 

— Land Use Measures: Using the personnel and written resources of groups 
like Bread for the World, National Land for People, National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, Earthwork, and others, we can investigate and contact our 
legislators (locally as well as nationally) about urging preventive action on 
strip-mining good farmland, on intensive chemical agriculture which is burning 
out the soil, on urban and industrial expansion into prime agricultural areas, 
and other dimensions of the land use question. AVs like DISCOVER AMERICA 
(slide/tape presentation from National Land for People) and WHEN THE 
ALMSGIVING STOPS (sponsored by the Presidential Commission on World Hunger and 
available fromKey Light, 4266 Balfour Ave., Oakland, CA 95610) on the 
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importance of land ownership with its implications for food production and 
distribution, highlight these issues and suggest action options. 

— Empowering small fanners: Each year since World War II, an average of 

about 100,000 family farmers have left their farms in the US. Giant 
agribusiness corporations control more and more of the world’s food production 
and especially marketing. Each aspect of the food industry is controlled by a 
few, usually three or four, corporations. For example, four corporations 
control more thatn 90% of the breakfast cereal industry. Four others dominate 
the coffee industry (see p. 87 ) Three have the soft drink industry sewn up. 

Have students research these industries and specific corporations. To help 
small farmers, buy directly from them — through local food coop stores or 
open-air farmers markets. 

— Land reform measures : Again, this means mostly a legislative approach, 

urging Congress and the President to develop a foreign policy (including 
foreign aid legislation) that supports such efforts in Third World countries 
and that stops supporting repressive governments that continually frustrate 
such efforts. Our contact and support of Third World support groups are 
helpful(see unit on "Global Interdependence", pp. 112-113 and the Philippine, 

El Salvador and Nicaragua case studies, pp. 83, 143, and 158. 

Concerning Changes toward a Life-style of Stewardship: 

Have parents and children consider breaking their addition to "brand 
names" by comparing nutrient values and prices. Local food co-ops are 
excellent sources for such information. Lower grades may just want to 

consider one item, such as breakfast cereals. 

— Have your students study TV food commercials (and commercials about the 
"good life" in general). Help them see how they can be manipulated. Discuss 
the commercials in class. Find and recommend more nutritious eating places 
instead of those that are most popular. See the unit on "Advertising and 
Stewardship" in Volume I. 

— HAMBURGER USA is a 1981 28-minute, 2-part filmstrip (from American Friends 

Service Committee, 2160 Lake St., San Francisco, CA 94121, $60) that examines 
the economic concentration in the food industry and ways to be more 

self-sustaining; for high school and older. 

2. Principle #2: The poor are more than poor. 

— Recall the lives of Mr. and Mrs. C.(p. 32 ) and the three women depicted in 

the "Women and Food" (pp. 33-34) essay, and have students discuss their 

relative capabilities as people. In fact, you might have the students reflect , 
on the ingenuity required of people who survive with so few apparent 

resources. 



— Show the 5-minute Maryknoll film FACES OF THE THIRD WORLD, and ask the 
students to list all the characteristics of Third World people shown in the 
film. Have them do this in small groups, to increase their perceptions. Then 
make a composite class list. You might have them do the same thing with 
hunger posters and appeals (you could write the various church and 
governmental agencies dealing with hunger - the United Nations Development 
Program has a set of posters that are available free and are good examples of 
mostly negative images of Third World peoples). Ask them to answer this 

question: what do these films, posters, etc., say about hungry people? What 
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do the people who made the films, posters, etc., seem to think about the poor? 
What effect (s) do these images have on those who see them? Are these effects 
good or bad? 

— You might then show a film depicting the poor in their richness, in their 
struggle to build their own lives and society. Many of the Maryknoll films 
are excellent in this regard. Write also to California Newsreel (630 Natoma, 
San Francisco, CA 94101) for their list of films about Third World peoples or 
to Icarus Films (200 Park Ave. South, New York, NY 10003). 

— Making helping relationships more mutual: Some of the most popular hunger 
actions like food baskets and food collections for food distribution centers 
are difficult to make mutual, since they are generally "one-shot" efforts. If 
a longer term commitment can be set up, then the relationship can become more 
mutual. For instance, an advisory board for food collection and distribution 
could be set us. Its membership could consist of 50% representatives from the 
recipient families and individuals. In poor as well as wealthy areas, a toy 
exchange could be set us at gift-giving times. Further, families can be 
paired with other families in a year-round relationship, perhaps as part of 
two groups pairing. Common activities, especially outside both homes, should 
be at least as numerous as helping activities, and the helping should be 
mutual as much as possible. Exchange between two schools or groups should 
also be part of this endeavor. Mutual school activities, adult education 
programs, family outings, exchanges of musical or dramatic performances, 
exchanges of teachers are all possibilities here. 

— Overseas pairing: See unit on "Global Interdependence", pp. 112. 

— Promotion of local resources: we can encourage the use of local resources 
(technology, goods, talents) and discourage the dependence on unnecessary and 
inappropriate foreign resources by challenging those multinational 
corporations involved in such activities (see the infant formula example in 
the next unit, p. 55 and supporting local self-help efforts. Buying the 
handicrafts of Third World artisans is one such way (see the unit on Global 
Interdependence," and the story of Santiago Alonzo in the "Case Study on the 
Philippines") . 

3 . Principle #3: Overcoming hunger means a redistribution of power . 

Since this principle is a major issue in the following unit on "Global Poverty 
and Development," we suggest postponing extensive consideration of it until 
then. At this point, you might use the one suggestion in Section E above — 
on the "IMF and Hunger: Peru’s Babies Are Dying". 

4. Principle #4: Action is a matter of justice, not charity. 

Since this principle is the focus of the unit on "Global Interdependence", we 
suggest postponing its consideration until then, with the exception of 
discussion questions #6 and #7 following the essay. 
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MR. AND MRS. C 



"A young couple in St. Louis, with a five year old son, Mr. and Mrs. C 
found St. Henry’s Community Center in the phone book. They were 
desperate. Mr. C. had recently been laid off from his $ 3.35/hour 
part-time service station job. Now they were out of food. Their 
gas had been cut off. Union Electric and the phone company were 
threatening to do the same. Mrs. C. had found a job as a part-time 
waitress, but all that money went to their absentee landlord to cover 
the $150/month rent for their dilapidated dwelling. Over the next 
few weeks, the parish worker brought over several emergency food 
vouchers and advised Mrs. C. on how to apply for assistance. 

"Within two months, Mrs. C qualified for $100/month of food stamps and 
$177 /month of welfare assistance, as she had contracted pneumonia and 
could not work. The gas had been turned back on, thanks to Mr. C’s two 
months of unemployment compensation. And Mrs. C’s first $177 welfare 
check covered the electric bills. But there was nothing left. The phone 
was gone. There was nothing to supplement the $24/week for food. They 
were hungry. 

"With Christmas came a food basket, but also winter. How far will their 
$177 welfare check go each month - their total income, as Mr. C still 
cannot find work? Their gas bill alone will be more than $ 150/month and 
rent is $150. Will they survive winter? This is a question millions of 
hungry people in this country ask." 



Write out your answers to the following questions: 

1. Will they survive the winter? 



2. If so, how? 



3. Why are they hungry? 
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"WOMEN AND FOOD: Personal Perspectives on a Global Problem” 
(reprinted from "Ways and Means of Teaching About World Order", #20, January, 
1976, with the permission of the Institute for World Order, 111 United Nations 
Plaza, New York, New York 10017) 

The Experience of Pumla Njenga, Kenya 

Pumla Njenga was married at 15. She bore her first child at 16 and has borne 
9 children, 6 of whom still live. Her husband went to the city to find work 
two years ago. He rarely returns to the village and seldom sends any money 
home. 

Pumla produces almost all the family food in the fields about a mile from 
their village home. She wakes in the early light before the dawn and without 
breakfast, straps her baby to her back and walks that mile to the field, where 
she works for 10 hours, stopping midway in hard physical labor to eat a bit of 
bread or dried vegetable. The work is physically demanding, as is the labor 
of all subsistence farmers, who work with a few very simple tools. Some of 
the young men in her village have gone to attend an agricultural training 
course to learn more efficient methods. Pumla thought of going, but women 
were not asked to apply. 

Food comes to the Njenga home in its most raw and natural state. For example, 
grains must be pounded by hand, consuming about 2 hours of Pumla’ s day. 
Before her little girls, ages 5 and 7, were old enough to collect and carry 
firewood, Pumla also did that. It took about 1 hour to get the wood for the 
cooking fire. In the early evening after pounding the grain, Pumla goes to 
fetch water, a journey of another mile each way, which takes her roughly 1 
hour. Some women in East Africa spend up to 6 hours a day carrying water. 

Food is served mainly in wooden bowls. Small children and men - in this case, 
Pumla’ s father-in-law - are served first, the older children next, and Pumla 
herself eats whatever is left afterthe rest of the family has eaten. The meal 
is not a social occasion nor a period of family conversation and sharing. 
Pumla works hard to keep her family alive and is too tired for such pasttimes. 

The family consumes little or no protein and few vitamins. By and large, they 
are malnourished, especially Pumla, who spends so much of her energy in 
physical labor and whose body is worn from childbirth. 



The Experience of Maria Carlucci, Naples, Italy 
Maria Carlucci was married at 18. She bore her first child at 19, and has 
borne 6 children, all of whom are living. Her husband usually works at odd 
jobs, but recently there is little work. He is deeply disturbed at not 
providing income and has left the family. Maria now does domestic work fairly 
regularly, but cannot receive public assistance as only male heads of families 
are eligible. 



Most of the Carlucci family food is purchased with a little money Maria brings 
from her domestic duties. Because the income varies from day to day, the food 
is purchased daily. Maria goes to several markets in and around the poor 
section of Naples on her way home from work or in the afternoon. Getting the 
food usually takes her about 2 hours. Like other women in her culture and 
class, she is responsible for preparing food for the younger children and the 
working men of the family. Older children are given a small share of whatever 
money there is and are expected to shift for themselves. These youngsters live 
by their wits in the streets. 
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Maria does all the cooking in the evening on two small gas burners. There is 
no oven in the home and sometimes one evening’s cooking must last several 
days. Maria, like Pumla, serves the small children and the men first. Her 
widowed father and unmarried brother live with the family. There are plates 
and forks for everyone and spoons for the small children. The meal is not a 
family occasion with the very special exception of Sunday when the family 
spends the whole day together preparing and eating the one main meal. 

Maria’s main concern is to provide enough food to fill the stomachs of her 
family. This consists mainly of pasta, little meat, rarely vegetables and 
hardly ever fruit. Three of Maria’s children suffer from rickets. 

The Experience of Sally Wilson, Stamford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

Sally was married at 21. She bore her first child at 23. She has 3 children, 
all of whom are living. Her husband is an engineer who formerly earned 
$22,000 a year, but he is now unemployed. 

Sally used to buy all the food once a week in one supermarket and did some of 
the staples shopping only once a month. She markets daily in various stores, 
going where there are sales and where food stamps are accepted. Obtaining 
food stamps consumes on an average about 2 hours a week of Sally’s time. 
Shopping sometimes takes up to 2 hours a day now rather than 2 hours a week. 

Sally uses fewer frozen and prepared foods now. She spends much more time 
peeling vegetables and making casseroles and other budget dishes. Sally used 
to prepare breakfast and dinner for the entire family, and the children were 
given money for hot lunches at school. Now all the meals are jointly prepared 
by Sally and her husband, including packing sandwiches for the children’s 
lunch. Sally has a part-time job as a typist so she doesn’t have the time she 
once had to spend cooking and preparing meals. She is glad that her husband 
is willing to help with the cooking. If he doesn’t get a job soon, Sally will 
try to find full-time work. 

Although the Wilsons eat less meat, they eat more fresh vegetables and very 
few ’’extras” like cookies and cakes. The children very often spend their 
lunch money on this kind of food instead of a hot lunch. They are thinner, 
but in fact better nourished than before. Sally’s neighbor, Jane Jordan, went 
through this same experience when her husband first lost his job, but she is 
now putting on weight, reminding Sally of the woman who used to come to clean 
her house. Although she was poor, she was fat. So is Maria Carlucci. The 
Jordan’s have started to eat a lot of macaroni and bulk foods. Jane and Sally 
worry a lot about rising food prices and their families’ falling incomes. 
Jane recently said to Sally, ’’Food is going to be scarce. There are going to 
be wars about food soon”. 



Questions for Discussion 

1. What seem to be the most urgent needs of each of the three women? Why are 
these needs unmet? In what alternative ways might these needs be fulfilled? 
Which of the alternatives are most possible? Why? Which alternatives are most 
desirable? Why? 

2. Why are women’s perspectives essential to solving the food crisis? What 
groups of people now make the important decisions about food production and 
distribution? What changes might be necessary to increase women’s 
contributions to the solution? 
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HUNGER 8 

=IS NOT A MYTH . . . 



but myths keep us from ending hunger. 



I n 1974, the United Nations World Food 
Conference set itself a goal -“within a 
decade, no child will go to bed hungry, 
no human being will be stunted by malnutri- 
tion .” 

Today at least 400 million -some say as 
many as one billion -of the world's people do 
not get enough to eat. 20 million people, 
mostly children, will die this year from hun- 
ger and hunger-related diseases. Hunger is 
“the most prevalent and most insidious social 
problem" lacing our cities today, according to 
the 1983 U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

Why are the old “solutions"- increased 
food production, advanced agricultural tech- 
nology, billions in foreign aid- not working? 

One reason is that they w ere based on com- 
mon misconceptions, not on an awareness of 
the underlying causes. Only when we expose 
these myths and get at the real causes of hun- 
ger can we take positive steps towards a world 
that puts food, the most basic human need, 
first. 



MYTH 



Scarcity 




People £0 hungry because there’s not 
enough food. 

XT 1 Enough grain is grown world- 

JO dvl • w ide to provide every child, 
woman, and man w ith 3500 calories and am- 
ple protein a day, about what the av erage 
North American consumes. And this does 
not include all the other types of foods peo- 
ple eat. 

More startling, enough food is grown ev en 
in countries where so many go hungry. 
Bangladesh, with some of the world's most 
fertile agricultural soil, produces enough grain 
alone to provide each person with about 
2200 calories a day, yet 38 percent of its peo- 
ple get less than 1600 calories a day. 

In the United States, over 20 million 
Americans are considered high hunger risks, 
while over two billion pounds of government 
surplus food sits in storage. 

In ever)' country where hunger is prevalent, 
we do find one common pattern -a powerful 
few wielding ever tightening control over 
frx ‘ ;tion and other economic re- 

soi FRIC JN studv of 83 countries found. 



lation * 
land. 



myth 

Over- F 
population 

Hunger exists where there are too 
many people to feed. 

XH* Surprisingly, population den- 

JO uv L • sitv does not correspond to 
the prevalence of hunger. Bolivia, with 45 
percent of its people hungry, has six times as 
much cultivated land per person as China. Yet 
the Chinese, with only half the agricultural 
land per person as India, have eliminated 
widespread h u nger. 

No one should underrate the long-term 
consequences of rapid population growth. 
The error, however, is to transform popula- 
tion growth into the cause of hunger. High 
birth rates are a symptom, as in hunger itself, 
of the powerlessness of the poor. Where in- 
fant deaths are high due to malnutrition, 
many births help ensure that some survive. 
Where a family's survival depends on working 
for others, even small children can increase 
their family's income and often provide the 
sole support when parents are old. 

To address rapid population growth, we 
must address the roots of hunger— the 
insecurity of people deprived of their eco- 
nomic rights. 

myth 

Increased 

Production 

The solution to hunger is to use 
improved technology to produce more 
food. 

XT* ^ # In all too many countries- 
JO dvt • India, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines, to name a few — focussing on crop pro- 
duction ended up actually increasing hunger. 
Tractors, fertilizers, improved seeds, and irri- 
gation in reality benefit only those who al- 
ready have considerable land, access to credit 
and political ’pull. These better-off farmers 
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then use their profits to buy out poor farm- 
ers. In India, the percentage of rural people 
with no land has doubled since the introduc- 
tion of these new technologies twenty years 
ago. And the poor are doubly hurt: for the 
new machinery replaces human labor, creat- 
ing even greater rural unemployment. 

Without a just distribution of land and 
other resources, no matter how much more is 
produced, those without jobs or land are 
pushed deeper into hunger and poverty. 

myth A 

Justice vs. 
Efficiency . M 

Redistributing control over resources 
would mean even less food produced for 
the hungry. 

XT* a, # Once we grasp the misuse 
JO U.W L • and underuse of resources 
undercurrent elite-controlled agriculturar sys- 
tems, it becomes hard to imagine how' a more 
just system could be less efficient! 

First, anti-democratic systems invariably 
leave much land implanted altogether. In 
northeast Brazil, where the majority are hun- 
gry, the largest estates controlling most of the 
land cultivate only 15 percent of their hold- 
ings; the rest is grazed or left idle. Second, 
these systems arc inefficient because the big- 
gest operators w ho control the most land and 
the best land consistently produce less per 
acre than the small producers. Third, w hen a 
few control the land, returns from produc- 
tion are often not invested in making agricul- 
ture more productiv e but are squandered on 
I u xu rv consumer items or invested in get- 
richer-quick schemes in the cities. 



MYTH 

Rich vs. Poor 



Hungry people in poor countries are a 
threat to the high standard of living 
enjoyed by those in rich countries. 

X7 # Terms like “rich country” and 

JO uW 1 • “poor country" keep us from 
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seeing that hunger exists in both industrial- 
ized and underdeveloped countries. Indeed, 
we share a common threat with the hungry 
abroad: the usurping of our economic power 
by an ever more powerful few. 

Consider the plight of most U.S. farmers. 

In striking parallel to their poorer counter- 
parts abroad, small and midsized U.S. farmers 
are being squeezed out, not because they are 
inefficient but because they cannot compete 
with the economic resources of the largest 
operators. 

Moreover, we in the industrialized coun- 
tries are victims of the same unjust economic 
and political systems which force hungry peo- 
ple in the third world to work for low wages. 
As multinational corporations take advantage 
by moving facilities to these countries, they 
take jobs from American workers. 

Clearly, the third w orld poor are not our 
enemies. Rather, we should be allies in a com- 
mon effort to regain our rightful pow er to 
achieve secure and satisfying lives. 



workers $2.00 a day to produce export crops 
such as coffee, bananas and cotton. 

Multinational corporations set up plants in 
Hong Kong or Malaysian free trade zones 
with repressive labor laws to take advantage 
of pittance wages to workers producing calcu- 
lators, video games, baseballs and textiles for 
U.S. consumers. 

Governments also benefit from hunger In 
Africa, for example, some governments pay 
small farmers only 25-50 percent of the real 
market value of their crops to keep food 
prices low in the cities, adding to rural pov- 
erty and to the stagnation of African food 
production. And it is not unusual for the 
United States to use food as a political tool to 
influence the policies of other governments. 

MYTH 

Passivity 




MYTH 

Foreign Aid 




Foreign aid is an important way to 
help the hungry. 

T7 ^ _rr4- t Most U.S. food aid is not 
JO dv L • given but sold to third world 
governments that then resell it to those who 
can pav, depressing the incomes of poor farm- 
ers who must sell their grain to live. In 
Bangladesh, onlv 10-20 percent of food aid 
ever reaches the countryside, w here most 
hunger exists. 

According to a former Secretary of State, 
our foreign aid goes to countries “w hich share 
our strategic concerns or which are situated 
to improve our own diplomatic and military 
capabilities." Many of these countries- the 
Philippines, Zaire, Indonesia and HI Salvador, 
for example— are under the rule of military 
dictatorships notorious for their repression of 
the poor. 

focusing on economic aid diverts us from 
the often more telling wavs our government 
affects the hungry abroad -through military 
aid, through the International Monetary 
Fund w hich often mandates economic poli- 
cies punishing the poor, through support for 
multinational corporations' intrusion into 
third world economies— and from seeing how 
our tax and consumer dollars link us to the 
proliferation of hunger in the third world. 



MYTH 

Good Will 




Everyone wants to end hunger. 

T7 ^ • Unfortunately, many benefit 

JL 1 dCL# from hunger. When people 
are hungry, they w ill work for very low 

Plantation owners in the Philippines, 
hrUL Liras, and Senegal benefit bv paving 
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Hungry people are too passive and 
ignorant to change. 

¥ 7 # Rural sociologists have docu- 

JO dv L • mented that the poor often 
understand the forces that keep them in pov- 
erty. They are deterred from acting not by la- 
ziness or ignorance, but by cultural messages 
that often cause the poor to blame them- 
selves for their plight and by an accurate sense 
of the real power stacked against them. 

In every country where people have been 
made hungry, there are those standing up for 
their rights, often at the risk of death. Four 
decades ago many observers doomed China 
to perpetual starvation, but instead the Chi- 
nese rose up to change their destiny. Even as 
late as 1978, most doubted that the Nicara- 
guans could oust their brutal dictatorship; vet 
50, ()()() Nicaraguans were willing to die to 
make a new' life possible for others. 

People are only passive when they have no 
hope. From the Philippines to South Africa 
to Haiti, the poor are gaining hope bv work- 
ing together. 



How can we make a 
difference? 

If people are hungry because of unjust sys- 
tems created by people, then w e can be part 
of the solution. For the changes needed to 
end hunger will not be initiated by govern- 
ments or experts but by ordinary people like 
us taking responsibility for our economic sys- 
tem. It's not up to us to ‘‘save the hungry" 
but to work together with them. Here are 
some concrete steps w r c can take: 

1. Flducatc ourselves and others to critically 
question the common assumptions about 
hunger. Are there ways the U.,S. government 
and corporations act against the hungry, and 
against the interests of people in the United 
States? 

2. Protest U.S. military intervention and 
economic assistance to repressive govern- 
ments which keep people poor and hungry. 

3. Support alternatives for a just and sus- 
tainable agriculture in the U.S. and demo- 
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cratic economic and political systems every- 
where which put people's food needs first. 

4. Counter despair. It took hundreds of 
years for these misconceptions about hunger 
and for the concentration of economic pow'e 
we are now' facing to develop; our efforts to 
build a better world will take time as well. W 
don't have to start the train moving— it's 
already underway. 

^Institute for Food and Development Policy 
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HUNGER: FOUR PRINCIPLES 



Chapter Four in Arthur Simon's excellent book, BREAD FOR THE WORLD, begins 
with the statement that "people are hungry because they are poor." This 
insight needs to be expanded in two ways. First, the hungry are more than 
poor. They are capable of feeding themselves if allowed to do so. Secondly, 
they have not been allowed to do so because of their relative powerlessness. 

Thus, to overcome hunger requires addressing the underlying economic and 
political powerlessness of the hungry. The only long-term solution to hunger 
that is consistent with the understanding of justice presented in this manual 
might be called "food self-reliance". All proposed measures — short-term and 
long-term — need to be evaluated in terms of this goal: How well do they 
further peoples' control over their own lives, especially over their basic 
human needs like food. Four principles for thinking about and acting on the 
hunger issue flow from this view of hunger and from the four components of 
justice. Each principle has a number of policy or strategy implications that 
are important for attacking hunger effectively. 



JUSTICE 

COMPONENTS 


PRINCIPLES FOR 
THINKING ABOUT AND 
ACTING ON HUNGER 


■ 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS 
FOR 

COMBATTING HUNGER 


Sufficient 

life-goods 


Food is a basic 
human right, not 
a speculative 
commodity 


Redistribution of food 
according to peoples' 
need to eat. 
Redistribution of the 
means of producing food. 


Dignity or 
esteem 


The poor are more 
than poor; they 
can help themselves 


Food self-reliance 
policies are both 
possible & necessary 


Participation 


Poverty as essentially 
powerlessness 
Solving hunger /poverty 
means empowering the 
poor 


Redistribution of 

(1) between rich 
and poor nations 

(2) between rich 
and poor within 
Third World nations . 


In t er d ep end enc e 


Working to overcome 
hunger is a matter of 
justice (duty) and 
not charity (option) 


Opposition to using 
food as a political 
weapon. 



PRINCIPLE #U FOOD IS A RIGHT, NOT A SPECULATIVE COMMODITY 

Many people regard the earth's resources as gifts from God meant for the 
development of all peoples. We apply this notion first to food, the most 
basic of life-goods. In testimony before Congress in 1974, one rural life 
leader put it this way: 
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"Although much of America's farm productivity is due to the application 
of advanced technology and the hard work and dedication of our farmers, 
it also results from the fact that this country is uniquely blessed with 
highly productive soil, plentiful water resources and a moderate climate. 
These are blessings which we in the U.S. in no way earned or deserved. 
They rather are gifts of creation, part of the universal ecosystem 
provided by God to support all of humanity. Their stewardship and 
development, therefore, are responsibilities we bear to the rest of 
humankind ..." 

That food is a right, is fundamental to the religious and ethical teaching of 
most groups. Now, thanks to the efforts of BREAD FOR THE WORLD members and 
others, this principle has now been established as the basis for U.S. food 
policy. This "Right to Food Resolution" declares that "the United States 
reaffirms the right of every person in this country and throughout the world 
to food and a nutritionally adequate diet". 

A major implication of this principle is that food ought to be distributed 
more according to peoples' need to eat than their ability to pay. In most 
countries, including the U.S., if you have money you can get food. How much 
you get and how good the food is depends primarily on how much money you have. 
The "Food Stamp Program" modifies this somewhat. But it is still our ability 
to pay that determines the food we get. 

In the market ("free enterprise") economies of both First and Third World 
countries, food unfortunately is treated primarily as a speculative commodity, 
as a source of private gain. The great grain companies have hoarded grain to 
drive up its price. Other multinational corporations have gained control of 
large landholdings to produce much more profitable export crops rather than 
food for local consumption. Government food aid has been regarded as a 
political weapon on many occasions. 

1. Redistribution of Food 



The principle that food is a right has two major policy implications. The 
first calls for a redistribution of food itself. Short-term emergency 
measures like food aid are often necessary. If used as a stimulant for local 
production, such aid can be quite helpful. Middle-term measures like the 
creation of a world food reserve help to provide a cushion for times when the 
supply of grain dramatically decreases. Longer-term changes in the 
consumption patterns of the well-fed are also important strategies for a 
redistribution of food. Our need to eat, rather than how much we can afford 
to spend, should become more and more the determining factor for how much food 
we consume. 

2. Redistribution of the Means of Producing Food 

The second and more basic policy implication is the need to redistribute the 
means of producing food. This means making land, credit, technical 
assistance, etc. available to the landless and to millions of tenant farmers 
and farm workers, so that they can produce their own food. So long as they 
remain dependent on more (and more) costly food purchases, often with less 
nutritional value, the world's hungry are not going to be able effectively to 
exercise their right to food. Nor are they able to exercise their right to 
shape their own destiny. "Justice" as well as "bread" requires that people 
have the opportunity to feed themselves. But the more that the land and other 
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agricultural resources are controlled by the wealthy few, the more this right 
will be denied. 

PRINCIPLE #2: THE POOR ARE MORE THAN POOR 



Corresponding to the dignity component of justice is the hunger principle that 
the poor are more than their poverty. That is, their economic deprivation 
does not define their total being. Although economically deprived, the hungry 
are often rich in many other way. This principle has important implications. 

In terms of its importance for action, if policies for food self-reliance are 
o be advocated and adopted, then attitudes will have to change. Both 
policy-makers and the general public whose attitudes often shape policies must 
come to realize that the poor can feed themselves if allowed to do so. 
Generally, the economically well-off conclude that the economically deprived 
are incapable of helping themselves. This is especially true in societies 
where personal worth is largely equated with one’s position and possessions. 
This kind of perception leads to a view that the only answer to world hunger 
is a combination of First World food aid and First World technology. But it 
is this combination of ingredients that is often part of the problem . . . 

PRINCIPLE #3; POVERTY AS POWERLESSNESS; THE NEED FOR A REDISTRIBUTION OF POWER 



Corresponding to the participation component of justice is a dual principle. 
Stated negatively, this principle says that hunger is primarily a matter of 
the relative powerlessness of the hungry. Stated positively, it says that 
solving hunger ultimately demands the empowerment of the hungry to feed 
themselves. The hungry are not poor or "underdeveloped" by nature. Nor are 
they poor primarily because of some deficiency of resources, either personal 
resources and character or the human and natural resources of their country. 

1 . Between the Industrialized World and the Third World 

The economic "rules of the game" made by the industrialized world contribute 
significantly to hunger. So long as international decision-making about the 
terms of trade and other economic issues is in the hands of the industrialized 
world, hunger and poverty will continue in the Third World. Once again, those 
who make ( the rules get the goods. The New International Economic Order 
represents a concerted effort to redistribute such decision-making power, as 
will be seen. 

2 . Within Third World Countries 

Secondly, it is crucial to redistribute power within Third World countries, 
from the rich few to the poor majority. Justice is concerned with the rights 
and needs of all people, not just a few. Changes in the international 
economic order must be designed to promote the development of all people in 
the Third World. Thus, there is an urgent need to re-examine some of the very 
policies designed to eliminate hunger that seem to have the opposite effect. 
Policies like the "Green Revolution", the expansion of export cash crops like 
coffee, and the concentration of agricultural resources in supposedly more 
efficient larger-scale farming enterprises actually seem to be extending 
hunger, at least in many cases. 

The basic problem here centers on two very different views of hunger. Some 
see hunger as basically a technology problem that can be solved 
technologically. Others disagree strongly and see hunger as a social or 
political problem requiring social or political solutions. In an overly 
simplified way, the two views line up as follows: 
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The Problem: 
inadequate production 


TECHNOLOGICAL 


VIEW 

The Solution: 

a technological revolution 


Not enough food; not enough 
fertilizer, irrigation, modern 
equipment; not enough "know-how" 


Produce more food: the Green 
Revolution 

More and better inputs (fertilizer , 
pesticides, etc.); More education. 
A NIE0 that redistributes 
technology 


The Problem: 
land ownership 


SOCIAL-POLITICAL VIEW 

The Solution: 

a social-political revolution 


Land controlled by the few 
Producing non-essentials for profit 


Land Reform 

Land for local food needs first 


Colonial patterns of trade: 
export crops for financial 
survival 


A NIE0 that redistributes decision 
-making power in international 
economic and political institu- 
tions so that these institutions 
can be fundamentally changed. 



As I see it, as long as hunger is viewed as a technological problem rather 
than a social-political one, the hungry will remain hungry. A redistribution 
of power and a redistribution of the means of producing food, rather than an 
increase of production within present patterns of land ownership and use need 
to be emphasized. When land is concentrated in the hands of a few, increasing 
production thru more credit, fertilizer , extension services, seeds and 
irrigation for the large holders of land will fatten the few and leave the 
many small farmers worse off. 



As the chart at right indicates, 
funneling resources (e.g. foreign 
aid. Green Revolution seeds, etc. 
through structuresor institutions 
controlled by a few cannot truly 
benefit the many. Control over 
or real participation in control 
over such institutions or new 
institutions or structures 
altogether is essential for the 
majorities of people in many 
countriesif they are to benefit 
from development assistance 
(money, technology, expertise). 
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PRINCIPLE #4: ACTION IS A MATTER OF JUSTICE, NOT CHARITY 



Corresponding to the solidarity component of justice is the principle that, if 
food is a right, working to overcome hunger is a matter of justice rather than 
charity. That is, we have an obligation, not an option, to work with the 
hungry so that they can effectively exercise their right to food. 

Since hunger is a scandal (resulting from acts of human institutions) and not 
a scourge (an act of God) , the only adequate response are the works of 
justice, actions directed at changing the practices and policies of human 
institutions contributing to hunger. We have to attack the root causes of 
this persistent condition. Efforts to evolve a New International Economic 
Order and to create new internal economic orders as well are essential to 
enabling the hungry to feed themselves. Finally, as part of these new economic 
orders, there is the need for those of us who are well-fed to evolve a just 
standard of living . . . 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Do you think food is a "right", that "much of America’s farm productivity. 
. . is a gift", as stated in the paragraph of Congressional testimony? Why or 
why not? 

2. Should how much money you have, determine how much or how well you eat? 
Why or why not? 

3. In the long term, why is a redistribution of the means of producing food 
more important than a redistribution of food itself? 

4. Why do most people think that the hungry are incapable of feeding 
themselves? How do you feel about this and why? 

5. When land is concentrated in the hands of a few land-owners or 
corporations, why does increasing production through more credit, fertilizer, 
extension services, seeds, and irrigation for the large land-owners leave the 
many small farmers worse off? Explain the "trickle down approach — basic 
human needs approach" chart and whether you agree or disagree with it and why. 

6. What does it mean to say that hunger is a "scandal, not a scourge"? Do 
you agree? Why or why not? 

7. Do you agree that working to overcome hunger is a matter of duty (justice) 
rather than an option? Why or why not? 
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TEACHER DIRECTIONS 



This unit is geared primarily to presenting the realities and causes of global 
poverty and what needs to be done by way of both a New International Economic 
Order and new national or internal economic orders. While the case study on El 
Salvador and the General Food Corporation and the infant formula issue offer 
some action possibilities, the action dimension of this study of global 
poverty and development is largely reserved for the next unit on "Global 
Interdependence." Thus, it is crucial to take these units together. The 
theoretical component of this unit draws heavily on BREAD AND JUSTICE: TOWARD 
A NEW INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER, James McGinnis 1 program for advanced high 
school and college students. As such, this unit is designed for older 
students and adults, although many of the activities in section I on the 
realities of poverty would be appropriate for junior high and some middle 
grade students as well. 

To concretize the theoretical dimension of this unit, several approaches are 
used. The stories of Mang Gener and Rosa Duenas personalize poverty. The 
"Living on Less Than $200", the "Ratched-McMurphy Model", and the "Potosi, 
Bolivia" readings translate poverty and powerlessness into graphic terms. The 
case study of El Salvador and General Foods combines the personal dimension 
and specificity of data with participatory student activities. The opening 
activities in section IA expand the personal and affective dimensions of this 
unit in order to deepen students 1 empathy and to keep them personally related 
to their study. 

The "Ratched-McMurphy Model" is an extremely engaging option for teaching this 
unit. While it can be omitted, teachers have found that high school students 
especially will be much better able to understand the more theoretical 
analysis of the New International Economic Order, new internal economic 
orders, and the various models of development if they are able to work through 
this allegory. Sheldon Gellar uses the story of ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO'S 
NEST as an analogy for explaining the two basic visions of development in the 
world today. "Ratched-McMurphy" (the two main characters in the story) and 
the discussion questions following that reading give students a chance to 
examine the models of development that have been operating in their own life 
as well as to become more objective in looking at the "Mainstream" model of 
development operating in the First World, especially in the US, and in much of 
the Third World. 

The case study on General Foods and El Salvador looks not only at the 
inequities of the present international economic order but also at some 
inequities in the internal economic order in El Salvador. Because it serves 
as an example of both the external and internal causes of global poverty and 
of the need for new orders at both levels, we suggest using it either after a 
more general look at section II-C (on the causes of poverty) or as the 
conclusion to this whole unit, since it considers solutions as well as causes 
and invites students to action. 

For teaching the comparative models of development or country case studies in 
section III-B, there are two options. You could use the extensive "Case Study 
on Nicaragua" together as a whole class, with most students participating in 
the research tasks identified in that case study, while those students who 
would prefer to do their research project on one of the other models or case 
studies identified in III-B (or others) do so. They could present their 
project to the class after the Nicaragua study and compare their case study 
with Nicaragua. The other option would be to do short country case studies at 
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at this point save the Nicaragua study until after the unit on "US Foreign 
Policy", since the Nicaragua study includes a major section on this dimension 
of US foreign policy. If you decide to use the Nicaragua study at a later 
time, you might want to incorporate some of the data (e.g., terms of trade 
statistics) into your presentation of this unit as additional examples. 

There is a definite value position or point of view presented in this unit. 
There is an understanding of development and justice outlined in the essays 
that underlies the analysis of the present international economic order and 
national economic orders and that serves as a basis for evaluating various 
models of development. But students are challenged to question and modify 
this understanding, if necessary, before considering their individual case 
studies in the final section. Further, the case study on General Foods and El 
Salvador is presented in point-counterpoint fashion and asks students to 
articulate their own position on the issue through a role-play of an annual 
stockholders meeting and other activities. 

SPECIAL RESOURCES 



Bibliographies 

— Thomas Fenton and Mary Heffron, THIRD WORLD RESOURCE DIRECTORY (see above, 
p. 7), has excellent sections on Latin American, Asian, and African countries 
(for the case studies section below) , as well as on global poverty and 
development in general. 

— Susan Graff, GLOBAL EDUCATION RESOURCE GUIDE (Global Education Associates, 
1981, 70 pp.) is comprehensive, covering human rights, peace, and energy 
issues as well as global poverty and development. 

— Latin American Working Group (P.0. Box 2207 Station P, Toronto 0ntario/M5S 
2T2) has an extensive bibliography/catalog, with a special focus on the issue 
of women and development. 

For teacher (and older student) background reading 

— Richard Falk, ed., TOWARD A JUST WORLD ORDER (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 
1982; 652 pp) presents the perspective/voices of the victims on the nature and 
possibility of global change in the areas of economic injustice, human rights, 
war and ecological decay. 

— Penny Lernoux, CRY OF THE PEOPLE (New York: Penguin Books, 1982; 535 pp) is 
a powerful treatment of poverty and human rights in Latin America, with a 
special focus on the conflict between US policy and the Catholic Church. 

— The many publications of the Institute for Policy Studies (write for their 
list of publications) including Richard Barnet and Robert Mueller’s classic on 
multinational corporations GLOBAL REACH, Barnet’s THE LEAN YEARS (analysis of 
basic global resources, 1980), and Orlando Letelier and Michael Moffitt, THE 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORDER ( an excellent 1977 historical sketch of the 
development of the NIE0) . 

— Ruth Sivard, WORLD MILITARY AND SOCIAL EXPENDITURES (from World Priorities, 
Box 25140, Washington, DC 20007) is an annual compilation of data with 
excellent charts /graphs on the realities of global poverty and its 
relationship to the arms race. 



— THE 1984 STATE OF THE WORLD f S CHILDREN (from UNICEF, 866 UN Plaza, New York, 
NY 10017) is a 40-page report on children as victims of poverty, on a 4-part 
program to reduce infant mortality significantly, with numerous charts and 16 
short pieces on specific countries and projects that are at least partially 
successful in reducing poverty among children. 

— NORTH-SOUTH: A PROGRAM FOR SURVIVAL (The Report of the Independent 
Commission on International Development Issues under the Chairmanship of Willy 
Brandt; Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1980) and RESHAPING THE INTERNATIONAL ORDER 
(The Club of Rome Report, headed by Jan Tinbergen; E.P. Dutton, 1976) are two 
prestigious reports supporting the vision and suggestions in this unit and 
BREAD AND JUSTICE. 

— The many publications of the Overseas Development Council (write for their 
list of publications) including their yearly THE U.S. AND WORLD DEVELOPMENT: 
AGENDA FOR ACTION, THIRD WORLD SPEAK OUT (1979), BEYOND DEPENDENCY: THE 
DEVELOPING WORLD SPEAKS OUT, and particularly their summary version of Mahbub 
ul Haq f s THE POVERTY CURTAIN (entitled THE THIRD WORLD AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC ORDER, 1976) . 

Alternative or supplementary sources of classroom activities 

— DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION MATERIALS from UNICEF offers various free and low 
cost materials on global economics and development for elementary teachers. 

— The Center for Teaching International Relations at the University of Denver 
has a number of teacher manuals for grades 6-12, including TEACHING ABOUT 
POPULATION GROWTH (1977), TEACHING GLOBAL AWARENESS WITH SIMULATIONS AND GAMES 
(1981), and TEACHING GLOBAL AWARENESS USING THE MEDIA (1981); for grades 9-12, 
GLOBAL ISSUES: ACTIVITIES AND RESOURCES AND THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (1979); 
for grades 1-6, TEACHING GLOBAL AWARENESS: AN APPROACH FOR GRADES 1-6; and 
COMPARATIVE WORLD ISSUE FOR GRADES K-12. 

— GLOBAL KALEIDOSCOPE, SIMULATION EXERCISES FOR THE CLASSROOM, compiled by 
George Otero (from the UNA-St. Louis, 7359 Forsyth, St. Louis, MO. 63105) 

For student reading 

— Margaret White and Robert Quigley, eds., HOW THE OTHER THIRD LIVES 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orb is Books, 1977, 437 pp) is an anthology of poems, songs, 
stories, essays and prayers by Asian, African and Latin American poets and 
writers . 

— Many of the booklets (approximately 50-60 pages) in the HEADLINE SERIES 
from the Foreign Policy Association focus on global economic issues. Write 
for a complete listing.. 

— Thomas Fenton, COFFEE: THE RULES OF THE GAME AND YOU (revised edition; The 
Christophers, 48 East 12th Street, New York, NY 10003; limited copies from our 
Institute) ; excellent pamphlet on how the economic "rules of the game" help 
cause global poverty. 

— THE TRADE DEBATE (Government Printing Office, Washington, DC, 1978) offers 
a U.S. Department of State perspective on trade issues; a good summary, some 
history and excellent graphs. 
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For regular updating 



~ — XCDA NEWS is a 4 to 8— page monthly newsletter from the International 
Coalition for Development Action (rue des Bollandistes 22, 1040 Brussels, 
Belgium; US subscriptions through Non-Governmental Liaison Service, Room 
DC2-1103, United Nations, New York, NY 10017) covering the global economic 
agenda. 

— Three excellent magazines are THE MULTINATIONAL MONITOR (monthly critical 
analysis of multinational corporations; from P.0. Box 19312, Washington, DC 
20036) ; THE NEW INTERNATIONALIST (monthly analysis of one in a range of global 
issues; from Oxfam & Christian Aid, England; subscribe in the U.S. from 113 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11201; and REPORT ON THE AMERICAS (bi-monthly 
radical critique, particularly of U.S. involvement in Latin America) from the 
North American Congress on Latin America (NACLA) . 

— WORLD DEVELOPMENT FORUM is a 4-page bi-weekly report of facts, trends and 
opinion from the Hunger Project (1629 K St. NW, Suite 500, Washington DC 
20009) . 

— DEVELOPMENT FORUM is the UN Center for Economic and Social Information 
16— page monthly, reporting developments on the UN global economic agenda. 
Free. Write CESI, Office of Public Information, United Nations, NY 10017. 
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GLOBAL POVERTY AND DEVELOPMENT 



GOALS 

To gain a more concrete sense of the reality and consequences of poverty. 

To understand that poverty is basically a matter of powerlessness . . 

To see the need for both a New International Economic Order and new internal 
or national economic orders. 

I. THE REALITIES OF POVERTY 

A. Assessing Students* Understanding and Feelings about Poverty 

1. Before the study begins: In order to find out students' initial 
concepts of poverty, assign a clustering activity: in the center of a blank 
sheet of paper, the students write POVERTY. For 10-minutes, they write and 
circle each word or phrase which comes to mind. At the end of the 10-minutes, 
the students can write one sentence which sums up their concept of poverty. 
These can be shared. 

2. During the unit, classroom activities might include: 

— A wall mural — students cut pictures from magazines which represent 
poverty and prosperity. A mural (pictures glued to newsprint or butcher 
paper) representing poverty and one representing prosperity can hang in the 
classroom as visuals during the unit. 

— Sensory couplets — using the 6 senses (hearing, seeing, touching, tasting, 
smelling, and feeling) students can write couplets; i.e. Poverty smells like 
•••; Prosperity smells like... 

— Shape and color images — it is always helpful to have students draw the 
images in their minds as they investigate issues such as global poverty. 

— Ten-minute sustained writings daily — these ground the student in his/her 
own situation, (a subtle backdrop to the unit on global poverty). Topics 
might be: my favorite possession, a trip to the doctor /hospital, my 
educational history; what I do with my leisure time; a good vacation; my 
closet or wardrobe; how many cans I open a day; me and my snack, etc. 

— A contrast essay — this might be a culminating activity contrasting urban 
poverty with rural poverty; and developed countries with the developing 
countries; the life of a student here with that of a student from a developing 
country. 

— "The Children Cry Activity" — on 5 pieces of paper shaped like tears, 
write each of the following: "I'm crying because I'm blind. The doctors say 
it is caused from not eating food with Vitamin A in it. I live in Pakistan." 
"My name is Zamani. I'm crying because I must walk 2 hours one way to get 
water for my family. I do this three times a day. The water is contaminated, 
but we drink it anyway. It is all we have." "I am from Zola. I cry because 
I go to bed hungry every night." "My name is Billy. I'm crying because my 
Mom has to work so hard and so long. I never get to see her." "My name is 
Susie. I live in America. I'm crying because my Mom will not take me to the 
movies . "Distribute the tears and have the students read them aloud. Discuss 





reasons why children around the world cry. Give each student 2 blank tears — 
or older students can draw and cut their own. On one tear, write or draw a 
personal reason for crying. On the other, write or draw a reason why someone 
in another country might be crying. Students may read aloud their tears and 
then display them all in the room. Repeat, using smiles or laughter. 

Follow-up — discuss how children from one country might alleviate the crying 
of children from another country. Or, how can children share their laughter 
tears or smiles with one another across the world. Pen pals might be 
initiated here. 

B. Statistics of Global Poverty 



THE DEVELOPING WORLD HAS . . 

75% OF THE WORLD'S PEOPLE 





6% OF THE WORLD HEALTH 
EXPENDITURE 



30% OF THE WORLD'S FOOD GRAINS 



\J/ p-EUxI/. 



18% OF WORLD EXPORT 
EARNINGS 




I 






8% OF WORLD INDUSTRY 



11% OF WORLD 

EDUCATION 

SPENDING 

5% OF WORLD 
SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 



(from the World Bank’s annual YEARBOOK 
1818 H St. NW, Washington, DC 20433) 



NtW UNITED NATIONS FIGURES, 
us by :OXFAM/U .K . : 

; •'MQ children out of every ltitiO bom 
in the Third World die before they are 

one year old. ' , V-V 

• Every day, more children die in 

the poor world thdn ^ the 

rich world; ' 

• The number of malnourished chil- 

dren is expected to increase by 30 per- 
cent by 1999. ; \\ ’ “V" 1 ' ■ 

.•Protein energy malnutrition 
affects 100 million children under five 
in developing countries. 

• The five million deaths of 
children caused each year by dehydra- 
tion can be prevented by a mixture of 
salt, sugarand water costing 10-20 

feints. ,'\,r ( '\ v< ; 

• Every m seconds a child dies and 
another, is disabled from a disease for 

''which^ ; : : □ 



(from Oxfam America News, June 1984; 
see Ruth Slvard’s annual WORLD 
MILITARY AND SOCIAL EXPENDITURES 
book for Its excellent charts and 
data, particularly the links 
between poverty and militarism. 



C. What does this mean in more concrete terms? 



1 • Facts and statistics: have students study the statistics above 
and then discuss Ruth Sivard’s comment about her statistics: "Behind every 
number is a human being with a relatively limited time on this earth. How 
each person lives is as important as how soon each leaves it. Too many live 
out lives in utter misery and despair." 

2. FACES OF THE THIRD WORLD is a 7-minute Maryknoll film depicting 
both economically poor people throughout the Third World and ignorance about 
the Third World among Westerners. Caution: while graphically displaying their 
poverty, the film fails to display the beauty of many people who are 
economically poor. 
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3. "Living on Less Than $200 a Year 11 (see p. 59) is another way to 
make poverty more concrete. You might duplicate it for each student to read 
or have students close their eyes and imaginatively follow the instructions as 
they "strip" their own home to correspond with a common Third World reality. 
Use the discussion questions at the bottom of the essay for class reflection. 
As the author, Robert Heilbroner, says in his introduction to the essay in THE 
GREAT ASCENT (Harper and Row, 1963; and reprinted with permission of the 
publisher) — "To begin to understand economic development, we must have a 
picture of the problem with which it contends. We must conjure up in our 
mind's eye what underdevelopment means for the two billion human beings for 
whom it is not a statistic but a living experience of daily life.... It is not 
easy to make this mental jump. But let us attempt it by imagining how a 
typical American family, living in a small suburban house, could be 
transformed into an equally typical family of the underdeveloped world". 

4. " The Story of Mang Gener" (see p. 60 below) tries to concretize 
poverty, as well as point out some of its causes, in the life of one Filipino 
family. Duplicate the page for students, have them read it, discuss the 
questions following the article, and discuss the short analysis at the bottom. 
You might rent the AGRIBUSINESS GOES BANANAS slide presentation from which the 
story was taken, to show instead of having students readthe excerpts. The 
visual impact is much stronger and you get a fuller picture of Mang Gener, the 
banana corporations, and Philippine poverty. Available from both Earthwork 
and the Institute for Food and Development Policy. 

5. Poverty and its impact on women — you might recall the two-page 
selection on "Women and Food" in the unit on "World Hunger" above in which 
poverty was made more concrete in the lives of three women and their families 
or you could save this aspect of poverty until the discussion of the story of 
Rosa Duenas in the next section. 

6. Simulations — are an excellent way to concretize reality. 
Among many possible simulations, you might use "Spaceship Earth" (in the unit 
on "Global Interdependence" below) or the "World War Game" for the 
relationship between poverty and war (see the unit on "War" below) . Both of 
these simulations move from an experience of the consequences of poverty to a 
glimpse of some of the causes of poverty. 

D . Poverty as Powerlessness 

1. "The Story of Mang Gener" , a Filipino peasant, raises the whole 
question of power and powerlessness and should have enabled students to see 
how much poverty and powerlessness go together. Their answers to the question 
"why is Mang Gener poor?", their discussion of Mang Gener and other poor as 
"the victims of the concentration of power", and the frustration they probably 
experienced in trying to answer question #3 — "What would you have done if 
you were Mang Gener?" — all should have revealed the relative but not total 
powerlessness of the poor. 

2. " The Story of Rosa Duenas" " (Shantytown Organizer" article) — 
this same realization is experienced in the life and reflections of this urban 
Peruvian woman. But her example also helps to break down the stereotype of 
the poor as passive victims. She is poor and relatively powerless, but 
discovers and communicates the power that comes from organizing and working 
together. Have students read her reflections and then discuss the questions. 
For question #5 on the "spiral of violence", you might use the visual 
representation of this spiral in the case study on General Foods and El 
Salvador (see p.90); also see unit on "Institutional Violence" in Volume I. 
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